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What a superb whiskey! 


Not a drop is sold till it's seven years old 
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and a splash of Soda 
makes the perfect 
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Lovely Hope Town in the Abaco Cays 

Paradise found . . 
in British Nature was bountiful in creating these Isles of June, bequeathing 
sunshine and balmy breezes all the year round. Man has provided 


NS c iss peer, AL ] excellent accommodation—luxurious hotels and clubs. quaint inns and 


picturesque guest houses by the sea—where modern comfort is an 
and the Ba 1aAMAS unobtrusive partner to the gentle magic of the past. This unhurried Eden 
of beach-ringed islands is just fifty miles off the east coast of Florida. 
\ visit adds little to the cost of the round London-New York flight. And 


remember, you're in a Sterling area. Please write—or ask vour travel 





agent for further details. 


Ask your Travel Agent for detatis of 12 nights in Nassau from £190 inclu 


NASSAU - BAHAMAS - DEVELOPMENT BOARD. 21 BERKELEY SQUARE - LONDON. WI- MAYFAIR 0040 
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for those who want the best 
present 


PUTER UOT IOU aL 


OF SCHAFFHAUSEN 






Medel 1088 Stainless Steel 
Waterproof, Automatic with 
completely anti - magnetic 
case and movement 

£52. 5. 0. 


Also available in 18 ct. gold 
£143. 10. @. 


INTERNATIONAL is one of Switzerland’s 
most famous names. The owner of an 
International watch may well be proud of its 
world-wide reputation—a reputation based on 
clegance and flawless performance. 


Medel 1079 A classical design in 18 ct. gold with 
black suede strap and 17 jewel movement 
£67. 15. @. 


Medel 1098 in Stainless Steel cs. 5. 0. 


Watches of Switzerland Ltd 


13-15 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.1 
LONDON’S WATCH CENTRE 
Showrooms throughout London and in 


BIRMINGHAM + BLACKPOOL - BRISTOL - CAMBRIDGE + COVENTRY 
EDINBURGH + GLASGOW ~- LIVERPOOL * NEWPORT - OXFORD 
SOUTHPORT - SWANSEA 


Offices: 34-36 Beech Street, London, E.C./. 
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English agents 
Kennedy Reuss & Co. Ltd., 
1 Balfour Place, London, W.1 
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La Choux-de-Fonds Switzeriand ~ 


A rare 


b Scotch Whisky 
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Italianissimo as Cinzano 






with 


Get the party off to a good start with deliciously 
different CINZANO BIANCO. This smooth, 


subtly sweet, unique white vermouth is the new 








party favourite. Serve it ‘on the rocks’, with 






soda and ice, with gin or vodka—or in a 









variety of cocktails. Delight your guests with 
genuine, full strength CINZANO BIANCO. 


BIANCO IS CINZANO 


INTRODUCTORY SIZE 8/6. Large bottle 16/-. 
A CINZANO RED = Sweet, dark and richly coloured. 
~*~ Introductory size 8/6, large bottle 16/-. 
CINZANO DRY FRENCH 

Introductory size g/-, large bottle 17/-. 








Sole importers for U.K: GIORDANO LTD., 38-40 Windmill Street, London, W.! 
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The quality 
Scotch for 
Christmas 





This Christmas pay your guests the compliment 
of serving ‘“‘Black & White”’ Scotch Whisky. 
You'll enjoy seeing how much they appreciate the 
smooth mellow character of this specially 
blended Scotch and hearing their unanimous 
approval of your good judgment in choosing 
Scotland's quality whisky for their enjoyment. 


LONDON NEWS 





19 jewelled gold 


plated water- 


model 
£13.10.0 


1.701 

17 jewel move- 
ment. Rolled 
gold snap back 
case with in- 
tegral bracelet 
£15.10.0 
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The Unforgettable Gift 


DECEMBER 10, 1960 


At Christmastime it's good to 
know that you can trust a name, 
especially when your gift is something 
so important as a watch. SMITHS 
Watches will always give the accuracy 
and superbly individual style that will 
be a continuous source of satisfaction 
and delight. Fitted with ‘Permalife’ 
unbreakable mainsprings and jewelled 
bearings, anti-magnetic and shock- 
proof, they all carry the SMITHS 
guarantee. You can choose from 120 
beautiful models from 51/- to £63.10.0. 
Ask your Jeweller to help you make 
your selection. 








SMITHS CLOCK & WATCH DIVISION 


Sectric House, London, N.W.2. Showrooms: 179 Great Portland Street, W.!. 





BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


‘““BUCHANAN’S" 


FOUR SIZES 


Bottle 

Half Bottle Flask 
Quarter Bottle Flask 
Miniatures 
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THE SECRET IS IN THE BLENDING 





































ZERMATT 


cableways Gornergrat—Stockhorn 11 585 ft, Zermatt —Schwarz- 
see 7755 ft. and Schwarzsee-Furgg, skilift Furgg-Theodule 
Glacier 9245 ft. chairlift Sunnegga 7480 ft, skilift Biauherd 
6625 ft, March, April and May: high mountain ski-ing tours. 
50 good hoteis and boarding houses, with a total of some 2800 
beds. Full board, all included, in every price-category. in January 
advantageous. Swiss Holiday Ticket and sports 
abonnements. Booklets and information through Travel agencies 
or Official Tourist Office Zermatt (Switzeriand) 


direct road. Tourist Office. 


5310 feet above sea-leve! 
The sunny Wintersports-Resort within the greatest Skiing- 


SAAS-FEE, 5450 feet a.s.!. The charming Wintersports resort 
Air cable railway, 4 ski-lifts, Swiss Ski-school. ice-rink, curling, 

















Swiss ski-school 


LEUKERBAD, 4628 feet a.s.!. Mineral springs of 124° F. (hottest 
ot Switzeriand). Thermal indoor swimming-bath. Ski-lift, Curling 











Ch. Blanc, Propr 


MONTANA-VERMALA, New Grand Hotel Touring. Modern 
comfort. ideal, quiet situation. Tel. 5 28 73 





CRANS «6. SIERRE, 4810 feet asi. The elegant resort of the 
Valais Facing the Alpes Valaisannes. ice- and curling-rinks. 
6 ski-lifts, Cable airways up to 7960 ft. 





Office Verbier 


VERBIER, 4550—9100 feet as.|. 2 cable airways, 2 cabine- 
airways, 2 chair-lifts, 10 ski-lifts, 22 hotels. information: Tourist 





CHAMPERY-Pienacheux, 3460-6000 feet, the Wintersports 
resort «en vogue». Good hotels, boarding houses. institutes, 
ice-nink, 4 ski-lifts, Cable airway, Skiing-school. 





MORGINS, 4600-6000 feet. Well-known skiing-center. Pienty 
of snow and sun, chairtifts, ski-lifts, Skiing-school, ice-rink. 


Fagad your Travel Agent or Tourist Office for the Valais Sion 
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Yea,even thou 





You, too, can have body like mine. (Oh, bliss.) You too can stop blushing, 
dominate women, sway crowds, smell fragrant, play piano both hands. Oh rapture! 


You too can compute transfer functions... 


Oh no! Oh horror! Like holding ghostly wool. Like meeting talking dog. 
Like shooting albatross. Oh mystery. Oh despair. 


Peace, simple one. Heed. Hearken. Even latest machines (new, clean, unknowable) 
need minding. By Old Bill, moustache, oilcan? No longer. By pretty girl? Not now. 
Servo controls! Black Boxes! Black Box says ‘‘Go’’, machine goes. But... 


Machines sometimes moody, pig-headed, rebarbative, mad. (Oh grief!) 

Black Box says ‘‘Go’’. Machine sneers. Goes too far, too fast, too little, too late, 

too long, grinds teeth, vomits fire, explodes. (Oh ruin!) How control? How calculate? 
How foresee multi-millio split fractions of centigrade inch/seconds that matter? 
(Oh karma. How?) 


Wayne Kerr Equipment for Servo-System Analysis! For mechanical, electrical, 
electronic systems. For mixed systems. For You. Click, measures transfer functions! 
Click, extracts equation roots! Subdues sixth-order denominators (click). 

Laughs at quartic factors (Ha ha). 


Ho ho! You, frenzied industrialist ... you, fraught technician... 

you too can measure transfer functions, equalize same, solve roots, transduce, 
sleep sound o’ nights. You too can detect statistical error... 

generate random functions... Oh glorious. Yea, oh yea!. 


THE WAYNE KERR LABORATORIES LIMITED OF CHESSINGTON SURREY 
is a member company of the 


Wilmot Breeden Group 


Birmingham, London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Paris, Melbourne 
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Now you can measure 
+ Whyte and Mackays 
lightness! 


If you like your whisky light, there are two possibilities: either 
you know Whyte and Mackays (the lightest Scotch whisky you 
can buy), or you don’t. If you do know it, there are two 
possibilities: you prefer it in singles, or you prefer it in doubles. 
If you prefer singles, then the new measure cap on top of the 
Whyte and Mackay bottle will save you from being scorned as a 
miser. If you prefer doubles, it will save you from bankruptcy. 
Just one more thing. For the benefit of those of you who missed 
it at school, we repeat: Whyte and Mackays is one of the oldest 
proprietary brands, and one of the reasons why so many 
Eminent Victorians were Scots. It is also the lightest, cleanest- 
tasting whisky obtainable today. 
In bottles with the new measure cap, half and quarter pocket 
flasks, and miniatures. 





WHYTE & MACKAY LIMITED. GLASGOW. 
An Independent Company Established 1844. 


Now—a new golden measure cap ! 
To measure the lightness and delicacy 

of Whyte and Mackay's 

you first buy a bottle, 







then use the new 
measure cap we've 


put on top. 
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When 

you 

change - 
your 

Shirt... 


Change to a 
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By any test a man may care to make for free-and-easy comfort, well-sewn finish, 
and lasting quality, Vantella Shirts inevitably take pride of place in his wardrobe. 
Three sleeve lengths in white and plain colours. Price with 2 Van Heusen 
collars 49/6. See the wide choice of tasteful patterns at your Outfitters. 


v9 


DETACHABLE MATCHING COLLARS 
The world-famous Van Heusen semi-stiff collars, 
which go with every Vantella Shirt, provide a 
fresh collar whenever needed, in a choice of 
styles and graded sizes, Vantella also features an 
unshrinkable built-in neckband. 





nd 
REPLACEABLE CURVED-WEAVE CUFFS ? 

The cuff fabric is woven on a curve by the 

unique Van Heusen process, giving exceptional rs 
durability and good shape. Replaceable cuffs 

prolong the life of the shirt still further. 
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FAMOUS SWISS 


ELECTRIC DRY SHAVER 


Curved heads 
Ny ol -1:10 Motel ab tae) 
Triple voltage 
Precision built 
World Wide Service 





£15.0.6 Triplex 
V Matic £14. 8. 6 Dual £13. 2. 0 
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A very distinguished gin 
in a very distinctive bottle 


——. 


If you want to give a present that combines 
beauty, real elegance and outstanding quality, 
and will be an asset for years to come, then 
make it a 


OAME 


DATE 


Every glance at the time and the date recalls 
the donor and strengthens the bond of friend- 
ship. 

100 °/o waterproof, anti-magnetic, shock-pro- 





tected, 17 jewels, sweep seconds. 
The correct date on the wrist gives invaluable 


service. 


Ref. No. 430 in Goldplate or Staybrite Steel, 
£16. Rotodate Automatic self-winder £ 21. 
The most acceptable gift — a ROAMER 





watch. © 
Obtainable from good Jewellers everywhere. 


| 
World service for spares. wt ( f 


Distributors in Great Britain — Roamer a 


Watches (England) Limited, Greenwich |G ACGERS OF LONDON GIN 


House, 10-13 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 
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HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 
1961 HELLENIC CRUISES 


Under the patronage of the Vice-Chan pe mp 4 Onin’, Cambridge, Glasgow, Aberdeen and 
niversities 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY * 
Cruise No. 22 3ist March to 16th April, 1961 


DE LUXE Venice, Dubrovnik, Delphi, Mistra, Sparta, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion, 
Santorini, Delos, Volos, The Meteora, Cape Helles, a Peninsula, Troy, The Bos- 


phorus, Istanbul, Pergamum, Ephesus or Priene, Fstmos, Knossos, Mallia or Gortyna and 
SYynest . C, &, e Phaes' 
er he LL SOUPHMHMHAEN fans 


tos, Olympia, Korcula Venice. 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON, CYPRUS 

Cruise No. 23 15th April to Ist May, 1961 

Venice, Dubrovnik, Pylos, Knossos, Astee. Perge, Aspendos, Beirut, Byblos, Krak des 

Chevaliers, Baalbek (Optional 2-day Air Excursions 1‘ one Damascus and Palmyra; or 
; or Petra}, Famagusta, Salamis, Nicosia, St. Hilarion, Bellapais, 

Kyrenia, Rhodes, Kamiros, Delos, Mykonos, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion 
or Kaisariani, Olympia, Korcuia, Venice. 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
Cruise No. 24 Wth April to 16th May, 1961 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Olym "Ephes Knossos, Antalya, Peres. Aspendos, Side, Rhodes, Lindos or 
ay ee and Kemiros, hesus or Priene, Patmos, Cape Helles, Gallipoli Peninsula, Troy, 
The Bosphorus, Istan' Delos, Athens, Daphni and cm a ‘Sounion, Nauplion, Mycenae, 
Epidauros, Tiryns, Delphi, V 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
Cruise No. 25 Sth August to 24th August, 1961 
Venice, Korcula, fe. Comets Old Goma, Mycenae, Tiryns, Epidauros, Knossos, Mallia or 
Gortyna and Phaes toa, Rhodes, Lindos ilerimos and Kamiros, eam. S + Cape 
Helles, Gallipoli ah Trey The The Beosheves, Istanbul, Samothraki, Athens, Daphni and er 
Eleusis or Sounion, Delos, Mykonos, Delphi, Dubrovnik, Venice. 


GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON 


Cruise No. 26 23rd August to 8th September, 1961 
Venice, Delphi, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion, Delos, Paros, Rhodes, Lindos or 
Philerimos and Kamiros, Antalya, Perge, Aspendos, Beirut, Byblos, Baalbek (Optional 2-day 
Air Excursion to Bethlehem and Jerusalem; ional 2-day Excursion to Damascus), Mallia, 


Knossos, Olympia, Venice. 


GREECE, EGYPT, YUGOSLAVIA 
Cruise No. 27 7th September to 23rd September, 1961 
Venice, Delphi, Delos, Mykonos, Rhodes, Alexandria, Cairo, Giza, Memphis, Sakkarah. 
(Optional 2-day Excursion to Luxor, Karnak and Thebes), Knossos, Mallia or Gortyna and 
Phaestos, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion, Olympia, Dubrovnik, Venice. 


Each Cruise will be accompanied by four or five guest lecturers who will give lectures on board 
and at the various sites visited. 

Guest Lecturers accompanying Cruises include:— 
Sir Maurice Bowra, Mr. R. W. Hamilton, Mr. N. G. Se ey Ly er 
Canon Guy Pentreath, Mr. Stewart Perowne, Professor W. Rev 
MILDNESS Waddy, Mr. J.-B. Ward Perkin, Sit Mortimer Wheser, Sir John Wollenden. Me. T'S. B 

Boase, Mr. J. C . Dancy, Professor J. M. Cook and Professor Eric G 
PRICES FROM 95 GUINEAS 
(Including travel LONDON-VENICE and return) 





A N D For full particulars and reservations apply to:— e 


W. F. & R. K. SWAN (HELLENIC) LTD. 
260 (K87) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.! 
CHARACTER Telephones: MUSeum 8070 (15 lines) 














immaculate 

Victor Britain cars 
for immediate hire! 
* Self drive or chauffeur driven 


* Friendly, personal service 
* Low, inclusive rates 


Telephone 
GROsvenor 4881 
now! ff 





VicTOR BRITAIN 


THE CAR-HIRE SPECIALIST 


Berkeley St - London: W.1 


and at 
LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - GLASGOW 
LEICESTER - SOUTHAMPTON - ETC 





Sole importers: Lambert & Butier of Drury Lene 
Branch of The imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited 
iver 
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A PLEASANT INTERLUDE DURING HIS VISIT TO ROME TO MEET THE POPE: DR. FISHER TALKING TO SOME CHILDREN. 


No photograph taken on Dr. Fisher's recent long journey expresses the 
secret of his success so well as this: his ease of manner, jovial character 
and constant refusal to stand on his dignity has not only succeeded in the 
simpler task of winning over Pontiffs and Patriarchs, but also helped him 
in the real test of making friends with children. He is seen here on 
December 3 by the Fountain of Rivers in the Piazza Navona. The day 
before, he had his important meeting with Pope John XXIII in the private 


library of the Vatican; it was the first meeting of an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and a Pope since before the Reformation, and the Archbishop said later 
that the whole interview was “ as friendly and natural and sympathetic as 
possible.” Dr. Fisher gave the Pope his impressions of what he had seen 
in the Middle East. His first remark to the Pope was “ Your Holiness, 
we are making history.” Another photograph of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury appears on page 1067 and depicts an unusual encounter in the Holy Land. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d. ; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply os The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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“ IFTY-SEVEN families," [I read in my 

morning paper, “ to-day made their last 
stand to save their homes from being demolished 
to make way for a 100-bedroom hotel, a super- 
market, blocks of offices and flats, a petrol station 
and a car park.’’* In other words, it would appear 
that, as is now of almost daily occurrence, a 
number of persons in modest or comparatively 
humble circumstances are threatened with the loss 
of their homes in order—-inter alia —that a number 
of rich men, acting in a corporate capacity, may 
become richer. I say inter alia because there are 
always, of course, other and other far more 
important ends of a public kind to be served by 
such outrages on the time-honoured, but now no 
longer honoured, principle that an Englishman's 
home is his castle; they obviously would not be 
approved by authority 
otherwise. Yet at the 
back of them, in almost 
every case where a statu- 
tory authority is given to 
private capitalist enter- 
prise to override the 
property rights of others, 
this factor is present of 
the advantage to be 
gained by one set of citi- 
zens at the expense, and 
contrary to the wishes, of 
some other set of citizens, 
| have no idea what the 
detailed rightsand wrongs 
of this particular instance 
of this now common prac- 
tice may be, though the 
fact that the City Council 
has voted against the 
project suggests that the 
supposed public good to 
be served by it may not 
be as great as is con- 
tended. Yet whatever the 
public good to be served 
may be, the fact remains 
that the developers’ plan, 
if approved by the all- 
powerful Ministry of 
Housing and Local 
Government, is probably 


of money for some people 
and will undoubtedly 
involve the loss of their 
homes—the most precious 
of all material possessions—for others 

| may be an old-fashioned “ square,"’ but | 
find this association of statutory Authority with 
what is called private enterprise utterly repugnant 
to my sense of justice. Either a society is free or 
it is not free. If it is free, the choice of whether 
“A” sells his home to “ B"’ is left to ‘A,’ and it 
is then up to “ B,”’ if he sees advantage to himself 
in such a purchase, to make “A"’ an offer sufficiently 
attractive to enable the latter to secure what he 
regards as a better home. This, as the saying 
goes, is ‘fair enough.”’ If, on the other hand, a 
society is not free, it is for some Superior person 
or body vested with authority, in the name of 
justice and the common good—a dictator, a 
committee of public safety, a Soviet, a govern 
ment department—to decide where ‘A’ and “ B"’ 
should reside and what activity on the part of 
either will best serve the interests of the com 
munity. In that case there should be no question 
of either “A” or “ B"’ making a profit out of the 
other's deprivation “‘ pro bono publico,”’ for even 
unintentional partiality or favour towards any 
particular individual or set of individuals under 


Wa 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


such circumstances is abhorrent to the principle on 
which the subjection of the individual to society 
and its representatives is founded. That there 
must be such authority at one point or another 
in the constitution of society is inherent in the 
very nature of social life. But whether authority 
is invariably to override the rights of the individual, 
as in a so called totalitarian State, or to do so 
only where it is necessary for the preservation of 
public order and security, as in this country in 
the laissez-faire hey-day, it should never be exer- 
cised, for whatever motive, in such a way as to 
confer monetary benefits on one individual or set 
of individuals at the expense of another, and 
certainly not to benefit those already rich at the 
expense of those poorer than themselves. That 
was the great charge brought by social historians 





ONE OF LONDON'S MOST FAMOUS STREETS GETTING A FACE-LIFT: WORK NOW IN PROGRESS ON THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
NO. 10, DOWNING STREET AND ITS NEIGHBOURS, WHICH WILL TAKE ABOUT TWO YEARS TO COMPLETE. 
3 é ; : The £1,250,000 contract for the reconstruction of Nos. 10, 11 and 12, Downing Street and the Old Treasury Buildin 

. » ’ , 
going to make a great deal in Whitehall was let to John Mowlem and Co., Ltd., who are expected to finish the work in about two cane. In this 
photograph the garden of No. 10 can be seen on the left, with the Downing Street facade of the Foreign Office on the 
right. It has been necessary to strip the Downing Street houses of their finishings and roofs, so that the nature of 
the work needed could be determined with the greatest possible accuracy. 

special accommodation which has been provided for him in Admiralty House. 


like the Hammonds against the landowners’ Parlia 
ments that authorised the Private Enclosure Acts 
of the 18th century and, whatever the public 
advantages of compulsory enclosure at that time, 
it was a charge substantially justified. For 
statutorily-enforced enclosure did most materially 
benefit certain persons, and those for the most part 
rich persons, at the expense of poorer persons 
To-day, we are seeing the principle of statutory 
enclosure being applied, not to the simple village 
communities—-the rustic commoners—-of the 18th 
century by a Parliament of landowners, but to a 
complex and predominantly urban society by public 
authorities on whom Parliament has conferred 
immense executive, and even legislative powers 
Those powers can be, and are frequently, delegated 
by such public authorities to private individuals 
and corporations and in such a way as to confer 
immense financial advantages on the latter 
Because these powers originally stem from a 
Parliament elected by the people of this country 
on a basis of adult suffrage, it is assumed that 
what is done is an expression of the public will and 
cannot, therefore, involve injustice. This is a false 


The Prime Minister is now living in 


assumption. It does involve injustice, in many cases 
shocking injustice, to the individual, and it does 
involve the enrichment of other individuals in a 
way never originally contemplated by either Parlia- 
ment or the electorate. This arises from the very 
size and complexity of our society. In London, for 
instance, it is happening repeatedly, under powers 
of compulsory purchase given by the London 
County Council to private development companies, 
against the wishes of local residential communities 
and, sometimes, of the local borough council. | 
am not arguing that such powers over the homes 
and personal rights of individual citizens may not 
be necessary—though I believe that, in view 
of the individual suffering they inflict, they 
should be exercised sparingly and with the most 
careful scruple. But I do contend that, when 
exercised, any profit to 
be made by that exercise 
. should accrue solely to 
the public as a whole and 
not to private individuals. 
In this respect, though 
i my instincts and political 
prejudices are Conserva- 
tive, | would appear to be 
a great deal more Socialist 
than, say, the London 
County Council! What 
is more to the point—for 
my political views are of 
no importance to anyone 
but myself—I am _ con- 
vinced that the _ vast 
majority of English people 
personally confronted 
with this issue, would 
instinctively react to it 
in the way that I do. 
For the moral precepts 
and habits of more than 
a thousand years of a 
Christian conception of 
justice lieatitsroots. The 
conglomerations of urban 
population and the com- 
plexity of our industrial 
; and governmental society 
are so vast, however, that 
there is no general public 
realisation of what is 
happening. Whenever 
such injustice is inflicted 
on a local community and 
on the individual citizen, 
those directly affected react with a sense of profound 
shock and outrage, as in the case of the inhabi- 
tants and local representatives of the North 
Oxfordshire communities whose fields and familiar 
landscape it is proposed to bulldoze into a wasteland 
at the instance of an industrial corporation. But the 
general body of the public, unaffected directly by it 
and learning of it, if it learns of it at all, only in a 
casual paragraph in a newspaper, regards it merely 
as ‘‘ one of those things ’’ and shrugs its shoulders. 
Yet for whom the bell tolls to-day, it will toll for 
others to-morrow, and sooner or later the citizen 
who shrugs his shoulders at another's deprivation 
and oppression will suffer these himself. 1 would 
not go so far as Burke and say, “ If I cannot reform 
with equity, I will not reform at all,’’ because the 
full application of such a principle in such a society 
as ours might render all reform impossible. But 
I would say, “‘ If | cannot reform with absolutely 
effective impartiality, | will not reform at all,’’ for 
reform and impartiality can be made compatible 
and always should be 
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* The Times, November 30, 1960. 
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FOUND BY ACCIDENT AFTER 3200 YEARS: A UNIQUE GOLD TORQUE. 
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THE MOULSFORD GOLD ALLOY TORQUE, A UNIQUE BRITISH MIDDLE BRONZE AGE ANTIQUITY, DISCOVERED IN BERKSHIRE BY AN ACCIDENT OF CULTIVATION; WITH, INSET, ONE OF THE 
GOLD TERMINAL FERRULES, TO SHOW THE ENGRAVED ORNAMENT. 





ONE INCH 


A DETAIL TO SHOW HOW THE SPIRALLY-TWISTED GOLD BARS ARE AT ONE POINT BOUND TOGETHER WITH A MUCH THINNER BAR, ALS SPIRALLY TWISTED. 


A unique gold torque of about 3200 years ago was brought into Reading 
Museum during last July by Mr. F. J. Thomas, of Aldworth, Berks. He had 
found it earlier in the year while working a cultivator for Mr. C. G. Venables, 
of Moulsford; and the discovery was to be the subject of an inquest on 
December 6. In the meanwhile the object had been studied by the Museum 
staff under Mr. T. L. Gwatkin, the Director, and it is judged to be one of the 
most remarkable antiquities found in Berkshire. The torque consists of four 
quadrangular bars of gold alloy, each about a quarter of an inch thick and 
12 ins. long. All the bars had been twisted spirally throughout their length, 
then bent to form an incomplete hoop and united at each end with a gold 


ferrule. These ferrules, slightly conical in shape, were decorated with a 


geometric engraved design of triangles and rectangles. At one point the four 
bars of the torque were united with a ring made of a much thinner gold bar 
(about one-sixteenth of an inch thick). Such torques were fashionable during 
the British Bronze Age; but the workmanship in this case is somewhat rough- 
and-ready, and Mr. Gwatkin has suggested that the various features suggest 
a date of about 1200 B.C._-the British Middle Bronze—and with this Professor 
Stuart Piggott agrees. At the Coroner’s suggestion an investigation of the site 
has been carried out with the assistance of Dr. M. J. Aitken, of the Oxford 
Archeological Research Laboratory, and a team from H.Q. Bomb Disposal 
Unit, U.K. Dr. Aitken is, of course, responsible for the development of the 
proton-magnetometer now used in discovering buried antiquities. 


Photographs by permission of Reading Corporation Museum and Art Gallery. 
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FLOODS IN DEVON, GLAMORGAN, MONMOUTHSHIRE AND HEREFORD. 
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ARMY D.t.K.W.sCOMING TO THE RESCUE 

OF THE DEVON VILLAGE OF UMBERLEIGH 

WHERE ROADS WERE FLOODED TO A 
DEPTH OF 6 FT 


FTER the flooding on Decem- 
LY ber 4, South Wales was 
almost cut off from England. 
Many towns in Glamorgan and 
Monmouthshire experienced the 
worst floods known in living 
memory; Usk was isolated by 
floods 6 ft. deep and about 6000 
houses were inundated in Cardiff. 
Trehafod, which is shown here, 
was flooded by the Rhondda to a 
depth of 8 ft. On the other side 
of the border Hereford was in a 
state of siege with only the Led- 
bury road left open, and at the 
Herefordshire village of Hampton 
Bishop on December 5, forty 
people were evacuated by heli- 
copter. At Shrewsbury the 
Severn was reported to have 
reached a height over 18 ft. 
above normal. Everywhere there 
have been reports of courage and 
hard work to save lives; at Atten- 
borough, in Nottinghamshire, the 
quick-thinking of a signalman, 
Mr. Joe Walker, saved a goods 
train from plunging into the 
floodwaters of the River Erewash. 
Police, firemen and troops have 
been working continuously to 
rescue those unfortunate people 

endangered by the floods. 


(Right.) 

AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE INUNDATION 

OF THE CITY OF HEREFORD, WHICH ON 

DECEMBER #4 HAD ONLY ONE ROAD 
LEFT OPEN TO THE OUTSIDE 











THE WATERFALLS AND SWIRLING TORRENTS OF A VILLAGE STREET: AN AREA IN MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
WHERE THE RIVER EBBW HAD BURST ITS BANKS AFTER THE RAINS. 


AN INCIDENT IN A FLOODED GLAMORGAN TOWN WHEN A RAFT OVERTURNED AND RESCUERS IN THE “DEAD” VILLAGE OF TREHAFOD, GLAMORGAN: FIREMEN RESCUING FAMILIES WHICH 
AND RESCUED WERE PLUNGED IN THE ICY WATER 


HAD BEEN MAROONED IN THE UPSTAIRS ROOMS OF THEIR HOUSES. 
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THE ONLY GAINERS BY THE DISASTROUS FLOODING OF BATH: SOME CYGNETS SEEN AS THEY WERE SAILING NONCHALANTLY DOWN 
SOUTHGATE STREET, ONE OF THE CITY’S MAIN SHOPPING CENTRES. 


The damage caused to Bath by the recent flooding is estimated at £500,000; 
almost 2000 homes have been affected. At the nearby village of Weston, 
which has been twice swept by floodwater, there is a move to protest against 
the Council's lack of action on flood prevention methods. Devon received its 
sixth bout of flooding this winter; the River Exe broke its banks in Exeter. 
The Plymouth and Barnstaple railway lines were impassable and the water 
almost reached platform level at Exeter St. David's Station. Flooding did not 


cause all the disasters of the week-end; gales and whirlwinds are reported 
to have done damage in Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and Essex. Gale-force winds 
blew out three sides of a new extension to the Royal Wilton Carpet factory 
in South Wiltshire. Flooding also overcame parts of Nottinghamshire and 
Leicestershire, while Matlock, in Derbyshire, got its worst floods since 1932 
when the River Derwent burst its banks and covered a stretch of countryside 
five miles long and a mile in width between Matlock and Rowsley. 
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REVIEW of the Health Service 
comes appropriately after ten 
vears. I have no intention, however, 
of discussing its immense merits or 
the benefits it has brought. My space 
will be taken up with inherent faults 
and their subsequent aggravation by 
errors. I do not pretend to know what 
proportion of its dropsy can be des- 
cribed as wholly inevitable, though of course the 
larger proportion might be in conventional language; 
nor can I tell how many of my charges will be 
widely accepted as just. What I do know is that 
everywhere I go I seem to find dissatisfaction and 
even indignation growing steadily. On the other 
hand, I have encountered several cases of people 
of means who would never have dreamt of quitting 
private medical advisers had they not decided 
that none seemed as good in their neighbourhood 
as a doctor on the “ health side.’’ I also know a 
dozen families who are “ health” for doctoring 
and “ stick it’ for den- 
tistry, none the other way 
round. 


Human weakness 
begins with neglect of the 
advice of Machiavelli and 
many other wise men to 
offer far less than the 
maximum because the de- 
crease in thanks and 
satisfaction will be in- 
finitely less than that in 
benefits. You may be com- 
pelled to bid an inch or 
two higher later on, but 
never forget the formula. 
In this case I am convinced 
that the whole country 
would have been so full 
of gratitude that it would 
not have uttered a single 
complaint on top of those 
it did advance. At the 
same time only very few 
stout-hearted statesmen 
have made bold attempts 
to repair this mistake—l 
would call three occasions 
heroic at least in intention, 
two on the Tory side and 
one on the Labour. Since 
the split in the party, 
however, several in- 
tellectual politicians have 
addressed themselves more 
frankly than ever to 
means to reduce costs 
drastically. One means of 
saving, which is in fact 
illusory, appears just and 
has attracted widespread 
support, and even cam- 
paigning among Con- 
servatives—my party. It is 
to free those who prefer to 
continue with their own 
doctors from the cost of 
drugs for the Health 
Service. I liked the idea 
at first, but quickly 
suspected that if the 
practice were permitted it 
would be carried out by 
people in droves and hit 
the official machinery 
a staggering blow. 


I put at the top of 
errors and follies lavish 
prescriptions, which have 
led to the severest criticism 
to which Government 
spokesmen have ever 
permitted themselves to 
lean, but with extremely inadequate effects. Often 
the patient sees an advertisement for something 
dearer than he had ever heard of before and 
suggests it, though too wily to tell his doctor 
how he formed his good opinion. It is not 
only the issue of needlessly costly drugs that 
is to be lamented but that of excessive quantities. 
| know that thousands on thousands of doctors 
now fight this abuse tooth and nail, but too many 
are indifferent. 


trial’ if Mr. Lumum 


Several years ago, in the course of a severe 
illness, | went to spend a holiday of some weeks in 
remote country. Finding that the distances I 
could walk were shorter than I had supposed, 
1 made a contract with a small-holder who had 
a very ancient but not uncomfortable tin lizzie. 
I asked him whether he did well out of tourists. 


Mr. Lumumba is seen here at Ndjili Airport, Leo 
his arrest at Port Francqui. 
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UP AND UP AND UP! 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


“Not worth doing,’ he said, “ but the Health 
Service is worth more than I make out of cows, 
pigs, arable, vegetable, and bees put together. I 
drive patients from all over the county to hospitals, 
and home again. Proper farce a lot of it is, 
to be sure! Lot of ‘em have walked every day 
before the trip a long way farther on their own 
concerns. And mine’s chicken-feed by what 
the ambulance costs. Day or two back passed 
one parked in front of a local. Everyone 
stompin’ about an’ smokin’ but for three to 
four couples dancin’.”’ 
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THE DEPOSED PRIME MINISTER OF THE CONGO, MR. PATRICE LUMUMBA, AFTER HIS ARREST FOR “CRIMES AGAINST 
THE STATE” BY COLONEL MOBUTU’S TROOPS ON DECEMBER 2. 
ldville, after he had been flown there from Luluaburg, following 
He arrived at Leopoldville with his hands tied behind his back and he was said to have 
been severely beaten up in an army camp near Thysville. President Kasavubu has announced he will receive a “ fair 
: "s deputy in Stanleyville, Mr. Gizenga, releases the thirteen opposition deputies he holds 
prisoner. After Mr. Lumumba had escaped from house arrest in Leopoldville, on November 28, there was an outbreak 
of violence against the Belgian population in Stanleyville, which still supports him. 


Again, some years back, a cousin of mine was 
doing some sort of juvenile voluntary service 
connected with spectacles, always to start with 
in the presence of a professional. One aged man, 
obviously shaky but who had showed no other 
signs of gross clumsiness and did seem to care 
not a damn for anything or anybody, came in 
three times in a fortnight with broken glasses. 
The girl was positive that he was hardly chided 
and that not a soul explained to him the provisions 
for making the guilty responsible for the cost of 
such ridiculous waste. This set me seeking informa- 
tion as to how far this kind of leakage was prevalent. 
I never heard of its equal in degree, but I did 
hear of a lot. 


Next a few statistics. We have now reached 
the daily figure of {2,000,000, and in the normal 
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course this will soon be considerably 
exceeded. The average cost of pres- 
criptions is more than doubled and 
the total drug bill has risen much 
more. Running costs of hospitals are 
also well over double and the totals 
of these three are 7s., £77,000,000, 
£45,000,000. If a big supplementary 
estimate the other day be included, the 
grand total is approximately {568,800,000 (England 
and Wales, plus {70,000,000 the technically separate 
Scotland), making {638,800,000 all told. The 
yearly bill for a family with three children stands 
at {8o. 


I believe I mentioned what I suspected to be 
one of the heaviest charges when writing of 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan, either at the time of his death 
or that of his funeral. Here there is question not 
only of what the State could have well afforded, 
but of what defence and defence research suffered 
by his action. He scored 
one brilliant and _ benefi- 
cent victory after another, 
but some were disasters as 
regards our safety and our 
standing with our allies. 
He kept defence and 
defence research funds as 
a reserve for the Health 
Service and told his 
colleagues to draw upon 
it whenever they challenged 
him in Cabinet—as they 
constantly did. This had 
long been well known and 
was confirmed beyond 
shadow of doubt by Labour 
supporters on radio and 
television after his death. 
I have not so far had any 
praise for Conservatives, 
but in chivalry they gain 
a fractional point for being, 
on the whole, reticent 
about this matter until 
the same occasion. 
Labour's projects of 
financial reform have been 
few, though I am sure 
sincere, and all others of 
any sort, kind or descrip- 
tion would have involved 
heavy increases, some 
colossal. If one man can 
be singled out for consistent 
courage it must be Mr. 
Enoch Powell, the Minister 
of Health, and reports have 
been that this time he 
means business more than 
ever. Dare I add that 
I do not consider him in 
any way notable for liber- 
ality to defence for its own 
sake, but he is an economist 
in the old sense ? 


Service Ministers have 
raged bitterly and top 
brass has ground its teeth 
quietly. They have been 
in a special position 
because they, the schools, 
and the universities have 
been best qualified to point 
out adverse effects on 
the insured. A theme in 
the foreground has been 
the extent to which 
boys and girls, shortly 
before entering their 
‘teens, have been lament- 
ably and often dangerously 
overweight, generally from 
over-feeding, mostly it 
may be from sweets and ices but to an enormous 
extent from compulsory meals, and rations, at 
school, where the quantity of milk that goes down 
the drain is said to be another money-waster. 


Criticism of the Welfare State from this 
quarter has often been ill advised, but most of it 
has been cogent. Unavoidably or not, the Health 
Service has created lack of initiative and a wide- 
spread habit of doing the minimum, which is most 
easily estimated in the fighting forces. We have 
never had it so good, but is it not also the truth that 
never have so many red lights flicked on simul- 
taneously as in November ? Defence has always 
had a harder struggle for necessities than any 
other, but this has been unusually high for modern 
times. Let us hope muscles are now braced for a 
decisive effort. 


Note.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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NEW DELHI. ATTENDING A RALLY OF 7000 CHILDREN HELD IN THEIR HONOUR: THE CROWN 
PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF JAPAN ON NOVEMBER 30. 

Crown Prince Akihito and the Crown Princess Michiko arrived in India from Ethiopia on November 29 

for a State visit. They were met at the capital by President Rajendra Prasad and the Prime Minister, 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru. Before returning to Tokyo the Imperial couple were due to visit Nepal. 
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NEW DELHI. THE JAPANESE CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCESS WALKING TO A 
BANQUET GIVEN BY THE INDIAN PRESIDENT, SEEN WITH THE PRINCE (REAR) 
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BRUSSELS. THE FORTHCOMING BELGIAN ROYAL WEDDING SYMBOLISED IN THE CITY'S | LISBON. A MARCH-PAST OF 400 SANDHURST SENIOR DIVISION CADETS WHO HAVE BEEN 
CHRISTMAS ILLUMINATIONS: A VIEW ALONG ONE OF THE MAIN STREETS ; CARRYING OUT WINTER TRAINING EXERCISES IN PORTUGAL 

The wedding of King Baudouin of the Belgians to Dofia Fabiola de Mora y Aragon is due On December 4 these Sandhurst cadets, having finished their exercises in Portugal, marched 

to take place in Brussels on December 15. This great event is the theme of much of the down Lisbon's leading street, watched by the British Ambassador, the Portuguese Ministers 
city’s seasonal decorations. A colour photograph of the couple appears in this issue of the Army and for Foreign Affairs, and many onlookers 


(Left.) 
CAIRO. OUTSIDE THE 
BELGIAN AND INTER- 
NATIONAL BANK 
tn AFTER IT HAD BEEN 
Yt Pe rev } SEQUESTERED. THE 
‘4 BELGIAN LOSS IS 
ESTIMATED TO BE 
ABOUT {15,000,000 


3 tee 


Following a note from 
Mr. Kasavubu, Congo 
Chief of State, sever- 
ing diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United 
Arab Republic, Presi- 
dent Nasser national- 
ised or placed under 
sequestration Bel- 
jan assets in the 
epublic on Dec. 1. 
These are said to con- 
sist chiefly of the 
Cairo electric rail- 
ways and a property 
company controlling 
the town of Heliopolis 


(Right.) 

CAIRO. FIXING SEALS 
ON TO BELGIAN SAFES 
EGYPTIAN OFFICIALS 
AT WORK AFTER THE 
NATIONALISATION OF 
BELGIAN ASSETS IN 

THE UAR 
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NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. AN UNFAMILIAR SIGHT IN 
THE CITY’S CENTRAL PARK: SKI JUMPERS PERFORMING ON 
A SMALL HILL OF CRUSHED ICE. THE EXHIBITION WAS PART 
OF THE NATIONAL WINTER SPORTS SHOW PROGRAMME. 





STOCKHOLM. RAISED FROM THE SEA OFF BRAZIL 
WHERE IT HAD GONE DOWN WITH THE SHIP LA PLATA 
THREE YEARS AGO: A TON-AND-A-HALF BRONZE HEAD 
OF THE NATIONAL HERO, ENGELBREKT, BY THE SCULPTOR, 
BROR HJORT. IT HAS BEEN BROUGHT BACK TO SWEDEN 
AND IS NOW IN THE MODERN MUSEUM IN STOCKHOLM. 





CAPE TOWN. 





THE CONSECRATION OF THREE BISHOPS: A SCENE FROM THE RECENT 
IMPRESSIVE CEREMONY IN ST. GEORGE'S CATHEDRAL. 
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POLAND. AGRIM RELIC OF WORLD WAR II: SIGHTSEERS 
VISITING THE WOLFSCHANZE (WOLF’S ENTRENCHMENT) 
FROM WHICH HITLER DIRECTED THE WAR AGAINST THE 
SOVIET UNION. IT HAD BEEN DECIDED NOT TO REMOVE 
THE SHELTER AS THE COST OF SHIFTING THE HUGE 
CONCRETE WALLS WAS PROHIBITIVE. 


CAPE TOWN. AFTER 








COLOMBO. STEPHEN BRADLEY (LEFT) LEAVING PRISON 
WITH DET.-SGT. B. DOYLE. BRADLEY. WAS ARRESTED 
EN ROUTE TO ENGLAND AND EXTRADITED TO SYDNEY ON 
A CHARGE OF KIDNAPPING GRAEME THORNE ON JULY 7. 
HE WAS REPORTED TO HAVE CONFESSED AND WAS 
CHARGED WITH THE MURDER OF THE SCHOOLBOY. 





INDIAN OCEAN. “CAUGHT” BY THE MOTOR SHIP 

CHINDWARA, OFF CAPE GUARDAFUI BETWEEN MOM- 

BASA AND ADEN ON NOVEMBER 4: A WHALE SHARK, 

WITH AN ESTIMATED LENGTH OF 33 FT., WHICH BECAME 

LODGED AGAINST THE SHIP’S BOWS AND DIED AS A 
RESULT OF THE COLLISION. 





THE CONSECRATION: (lL. TO R.) BISHOP BEARDSMORE, 
BISHOP ZULU, ARCHBISHOP JOOST DE BLANK, AND BISHOP MIZE. 
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CAIRO. THE ROOF RESTAURANT OF THE NEW SHEPHEARD’S HOTEL, ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
mene ‘rsteneamnareemmmenannneescrtnewnremanrnasenremeemne mene teen nym nean-samaqrneesnaaannnaenen tne emanent-ttenenrmgenmateetnt os enenneman ¢ MOST FAMOUS HOTELS, COMMANDING A MAGNIFICENT VIEW OF THE NILE AND THE PYRAMIDS. 
MEHUIN, CHILE. A HOUSE WHOSE GROUND FLOOR WAS SWEPT AWAY BY A TIDAL WAVE THE OLD SHEPHEARD’S HOTEL WAS DESTROYED IN THE RIOTS OF 1952 AND IT WAS REOPENED 
LEAVING THE TOP STOREY HELD UP BY THE KITCHEN AND LIVING-ROOM CHIMNEYS. AFTER COMPLETE REBUILDING IN 1957. 
This is one of the only two houses left standing in Mehuin after the last earthquakes and tidal waves 
in Southern Chile. Both houses lost their ground floors and both retained their top storeys. Most 
of the land nearby fell about 6 ft. In places the sea came in to about two miles. 
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JACKSON PARK BEACH, U.S.A. THE FIRST CROSSING OF LAKE MICHIGAN BY A WHEELED -_— a A.» A ‘ ae eae 
MPH g 5. LARC-15 ITS TRIP. ( Photogr Gardner Soule, New York. VING . (Photograph from Gardner § , New York.) 
- a — : — = ' The U.S. Army wheeled amphibian LARC-/5 is made of aluminium and weighs 
18 tons; it can carry almost its own weight in cargo. It is driven by two 270-horse-power 
Ford engines at 10 m.p.h. on water and 20 m.p.h. on land. 
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NORTHERN TERRITORY, AUSTRALIA. MEMBERS OF A PINTUBU TRIBE WHO 
HAVE TRAINED YOUNG DINGOES TO ACT AS HUNTING DOGS FOR THEM. 
Although the dingo or native wild dog does wide-scale damage, these nomadic aborigines 
have found a way of putting them to practical use by training them as hunting dogs. The 
QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA. THE WORLD'S LONGEST FENCE, ERECTED TO PROTECT SHEEP fence, also shown on this page, encloses 210,938 square miles of Queensland's best sheep 
MARAUDING DINGOES, AND STRETCHING FOR 3500 MILES. country to protect animals from a by dingoes. om 
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NOUAKCHOTT, MAURITANIA. THE NATIONAL 


NOUAKCHOTT, MAURITANIA. NATIVE WOMEN 
ASSEMBLY BUILDING IN THE CAPITAL. 


At midnight on November 27/28 “‘ The Islamic 
Republic of Mauritania’’ became an independent 
state. The population of the new state—which 
extends 419,000 square miles in West Africa, with 
Senegal and Mali in the south and [Continued opposite. 


WHO ATTENDED THE INDEPENDENCE CEREMONIES. 
Continued.} Rio de Oro and Algeria to the north, is 
about 625,000. Its main economic assets are iron and 
copper ore. The British Iron and Steel Federation has a 
20 per cent. interest in the iron ore. Money for the new 


capital was provided by the French. 


ROME. “PAINTED” WITH A SEWING MACHINE: ‘ ; : 4 an ROME. THE FAMOUS POSTMAN BY VAN GOGH COPIED 
AN ANGEL FROM A PAINTING BY TITIAN. “nM, : 1 4 


> UPRocuzIoNt VAN GOGH Ge fon a 


IN COLOURED THREAD BY MRS. SALVADORI. 
Many and mysterious are the ways in which man Continued.| with her sewing machine well-known 
ogee py yt yp FR ROME. MRS. SALVADORI AT WORK COPYING FROM A SMALL works of ert. Bver changing the thread, she endeavours 
’ ; ‘ : } 1 a and colours of grea 
remuneration—by reproducing [Continued opposite SCALE PHOTOGRAPH A MODERN PAINTING WITH HER MACHINE masterpieces of classic and modern painting. 


A / 
i 


{ AA Le 


KECSKEMET, HUNGARY. APPARENTLY NOT SO AT FIRST SIGHT, BUT ACTUALLY PART HALLSTATT, AUSTRIA. “ALAS POOR YORICK! . . . WHERE BE YOUR 
OF A NEW WINE CELLAR WITH A CAPACITY OF ABOUT 308,000 GALLONS. EXCELLENT WINE IS GIBES NOW ?”: A GRAVE-DIGGER IN A CEMETERY OSSUARY, HOLDING A SKULL, ON WHICH 
DRAWN FROM THE TAPS ALONG THE CORRIDOR. AS THERE IS A SHORTAGE OF BARRELS, ; 


HE WILL ENGRAVE, FOR A SMALL FEE FROM THE RELATIVES, THE NAME, AND DATE 
GLASS-LINED CEMENT VATS ARE USED. THE DISTRICT PRODUCES A RED WINE, KADARKA. OF BIRTH AND DEATH OF THE DECEASED PERSON. 
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THE BIRTHDAY CAKE, MADE BY MADAME 

FLORIS, OF SOHO, DECORATED WITH 

SYMBOLS DEPICTING THE VARIOUS 

ASPECTS AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF HIS 
LONG AND EVENTFUL LIFE. 


SIR WINSTON’S 
86TH BIRTHDAY : 
PRESENT 
REMINDERS OF A 
GREAT PAST. 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL 
was eighty-six on Nov. 30, 
and celebrated the event at his 
home in Hyde Park Gate, London, 
with his close relatives. Un- 
fortunately no formal celebra- 
tions were possible since Sir 
Winston was still confined to his 
bed for much of the time, follow- 
ing a recent fall in which he 
broke a bone in his back. But 
he was said by Lord Moran, his 
personal physician, to be “ getting 
on very well.’’ Among callers at 
Hyde Park Gate were Lord Mont- 
gomery, while numerous gifts 
included a barrel of Whitstable 
oysters, a dozen bottles of cham- 
pagne and a basket of violets 
from Lady Violet Bonham Carter. 
A rag-and-bone man drove up 
with his horse and cart to offer 
his good wishes. 


(Right.) 
WITH THE “ HORN OF PLENTY” BIRTH- 


DAY CAKE IN THE CENTRE: THE SCENE 
IN HYDE PARK GATE, LONDON, WITH 
MESSAGES FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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“AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF FRANCE.” By ANDRE MAUROIS.* 








An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


HE greatness of France lies in the continuity 
of her history: she has experienced many 
vicissitudes, but she has always been a force with 
which the rest of Europe has had to reckon from 
the far-off days of the Franks, whereas there have 
been times when her neighbours were so occupied 
with their own affairs as no longer to count inter- 
nationally. Italy has had continuity, but without 
unity; German history begins with the Treaty of 
Verdun; English history dates from the accession 
of Egbert; the continuity of Spanish development 
was broken by the Moslem domination; but the 
history of France begins with the Roman conquest. 
Charles de Gaulle is not only the heir of Louis XIV 
and Napoleon, but also of Charlemagne and Clovis, 
with all which that implies. 


It is equally impossible to deny that France 
has been subject to many sudden changes of 
fortune down the centuries. The high standard of 
civilisation which she built up during the Middle 
Ages was rudely shattered by the Hundred Years 
War; the glories of the Renaissance were eclipsed 
by the Wars of Religion; and, more recently, if 
there was Austerlitz, there were also Waterloo, 
Sedan, and the tragedy of 1940. In some ways, 
too, the French may be said to depend on their 
leaders to a greater extent than the English, and 
this may account for the fact that if on occasion 
they have, under inspired direction, risen higher 
than their neighbours across the Channel, they 
have also at times fallen far lower. They are a 
people among whom centrifugal influences have 
always been strong, and there is a good deal of the 
frondeur in every Frenchman, for short-sighted- 
ness, carping criticism, and factiousness did not 
disappear with the Fronde. 


All the strength and weakness of the French 
character is patent in this admirably illustrated 
and superbly produced book, upon which the 
publishers deserve the warmest congratulations; 
while it is no disparagement of M. Maurois to say 
that his text is clearly intended to support the 
illustrations, not the illustrations his text. His 
character sketches show that the old 
biographer’s hand has lost none of its 
cunning: take that of Henri III, for 
example: 


This third son of Henry II had a 
strange and disturbing charm. Tall, thin, 
fastidious, gracious, a wag, he showed 
intelligence and innate liberalism, but 
inspired no respect; his effeminate man- 
ners, his bracelets and necklaces, his liking 
for perfumes, upset people, as did even 
more his suspect ‘‘little darlings,” 
gentlemen who were altogether too 
bedecked and beruffled. Compared to 
him, the virile Henry de Guise, called 
“the Scarred,’ seemed to the Catholics 
a desirable leader. 


Historical appearances, like any 
other, can be deceptive, for this was 
the man of whom Jacques Bainville 
could write that he “died for an idea; 
that of the State, of the monarchy, and 
of national unity.” 


The author's summing-up of 
shrewd old Louis XVIII, too, could 
not have been better done: 


That the King should accept the backing of ‘ Vice 
and Crime,"’ of Talleyrand and Fouché, made Chateau- 
briand indignant, but Louis had tasted exile and, no 
matter what the price, did not want to go “ off on a 
fresh journey." Apart from his age and his infirmities, 
he was not a bad sovereign. He believed in his rights, 
but he wanted a quiet reign, loved peace, classical 
tags, and risqué stories, and unders' that he could 
retain his throne only by accepting the ideas of his 
subjects. Absolute monarchy seemed to him desirable, 
but out of the question; from this arose his firm 
intention of abiding by the Charter. With Louis XVIII 
by himself, France would Zs have come to a 
reasonable understanding. But with him had returned 
the émigrés. 


When, however, M. Maurois comes to history 
in the broader sense his touch is not always so sure, 
though where the Wars of Religion are concerned 
it is his misfortune rather than his fault that he 
had to write before the publication of M. Erlanger’s 
study of the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew last 
September; but an erroneous impression may, for 


example, be created in the mind of the reader by 
the statement that, in 1808, the Spanish “ partisans 
had, at Bailén, won the surrender of General Count 
Dupont and seventeen thousand soldiers,’’ for the 
victory was in fact won by the regular Spanish 
infantry. Then, again, it is possible to argue that 
insufficient emphasis is placed upon the connection 
between the Peninsular War and Napoleon’s 
failure in Russia. Like Hitler in the closing stages 
of the Second World War, the French Emperor 
resolutely refused to cut his losses by any abandon- 
ment of occupied territory, so that he was com- 
pelled to leave in Spain many a_ seasoned 


veteran whose presence with the Grande Armée 





“THE SEA-GREEN INCORRUPTIBLE ": ROBESPIERRE (1758- 

1794), WHO WAS CHIEFLY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE TERROR 

IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. THIS PAINTING IS BY LOUIS- 
LEOPOLD BOILLY (1761-1845). 





JOAN OF ARC DRIVING THE BAWDS AWAY FROM THE ARMY: A MANUSCRIPT ILLUSTRATION 
TO LES VIGILES DE CHARLES VII, PAINTED LONG AFTER THE EVENT WHICH TOOK PLACE 


IN 1429. SHE WAS BURNED AT THE STAKE IN ROUEN IN 1431. 


The illustrat the book “ An IUustrated Hi FP - ri uced the 
ions from al w"The belly Wa are reprod by courtesy of 


might have made all the difference in the Russian 
campaign. It is interesting to speculate what 
might have been the outcome of that campaign 
if the Emperor had been able to use the 300,000 
excellent troops which were locked up in Spain 
instead of the polyglot horde which he swept 
together for his advance on Moscow. In the 
following year Napoleon was driven to fight his 
last campaign in Germany with a raw conscript 
army, which melted away under his hands, 
because the old soldiers who should have been 
with his eagles were battling against Wellington 
and the guerrilleros. 


Few will disagree with the statement that 
“ from 1906 to 1914 it seemed as though France 
were living on two levels: that of patriotism and 
that of dissension. While France gathered a 
whole retinue of allies, the country’s internal 
policy was unstable.”” Many times between the 
refusal of the crown by the Comte de Chambord 








and theoutbreak 
of the First 
World War did 
the Third Re- 
public appear 
to beon the brink 
of disaster. It 
was tireatened 


THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: M. ANDRE MAUROIS 


M. André Maurois, who is one of the 
best-known French authors in this 


ee > — country, was born in 1885. He has a 
at Dy tha wide reputation equally as an historian, 
Carnival Czsar, a biographer and an essayist; many 


Boulanger: it $f Ab Seas here Enekel, ribiers 
was split from the Dordogne. This edition of his 
toptobottom by «History of France" has been con- 
the Dreyfuscase; densed to allow for lavish illustrations. 
and it stank in 

the nostrils of Europe when a President’s son- 
in-law was found trafficking in honours, and when 
the Panama scandals revealed the venality of the 
representatives of the people. Of the Presidents 
of the Republic, one was murdered, one was forced 
to resign, and one was found dead in bed with his 
mistress. Yet the régime continued, and moved 
ever farther to the Left. Thiers estimated that 
there were not more than a million-and-a-half 
Republicans in the country, but they knew what 
they wanted, which was certainly not the case 
with their opponents. The Masonic Lodges gave 
them the unity of purpose which the Right lacked, 
and in due course they carried the law for the 
separation of Church and State. 


The reason why the Third Republic survived 
was, apart from the lack of agreement as to what 
was to be put in its place, because its foreign and 
financial policy reassured the ordinary citizen: 
indeed, France has rarely been so well served 
abroad as she was during this period by the 
brothers Cambon, in London and Berlin, and by 
Barrére in Rome. She emerged from the isolation in 
which she had been left by the Second Empire, and 
when the storm broke in 1914 she was able to take 
the field with Great Britain and Russia as allies. 


It is, indeed, a moving story of alternate 
grandeur and decay that fills these 
pages, but there can surely be no doubt 
that, at any rate in modern times, 
France reached her zenith in the reign 
‘of Louis XIV. The manifestations of 
the French genius at that time were as 
widespread as they were unparalleled, 
for France was as predominant in 
arts as she was in arms and diplomacy. 
In no other period have the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the French 
intellect—method, logical sequence of 
ideas, and lucidity of style—been 
so conspicuous. The classical tradition 
of Greece and Rome, followed by 
the great poets and prose-writers of 
the 16th century with a zeal which 
has been well said to have been as 
overmastering as it was injudicious, 
and transmitted by them to those of 
the 17th, was handled by their 
successors with so fine an insight, 
so sure a sense of proportion, and 
so instinctive an art of combining 
national originality with the inspira- 
tion of classical tradition, in effect with 
such felicity and propriety and 
skill, as to have resulted in a success 
almost unparalleled in the whole 
history of literature. 


It may be that the King’s direct encourage- 
ment of literature and art has been over- 
emphasised, but to his general patronage and to 
his inspiration both owe a very great deal. During 
his reign and for many years afterwards his country 
held the position which had been hers in the 13th 
century—she was unanimously acclaimed not only 
as the political but also as the intellectual sovereign 
of Europe: all eyes were turned to her, and her 
every action produced its repercussion throughout 
the civilised world. 


There can be no higher praise of this book than 
to say that it is worthy of the great nation whose 
history it records. 


By André 


*“ An Illustrated History of France.” 
Maurots. Translated by Henry L. Binsse and Gerard 
Hopkins. [Illustrated in colour and black-and-white. 
(Bodley Head; £4 4s.) 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY WINTER EXHIBITION: “THE AGE OF CHARLES II.” 
A SPECIAL SECTION—I: ROYALTY ; ARISTOCRACY ; PERSONALITIES AT COURT. 


“ JAMES II AS DUKE OF YORK,” 1661: ANOTHER OUT- 
STANDING SAMUEL COOPER. (Oil on vellum: 3} by 24 ins.) 
(Lent by the Victoria and Albert Museum.) 


| “CHARLES Il,” AN UNFINISHED PORTRAIT BY SAMUEL 
COOPER (1609-1672). (Oil on vellum: 3§ by 3 ins.) (Lent 


from the Chiddingstone Castle Collection.) 
“ELEANOR (NELL) GWYNN,” A WONDERFULLY FRANK 
PORTRAIT, BY SIMON VERELST (1644-1710). 
(Oil on canvas: 37 by 29} ins.) (Lent by Arnold Wiggins, Esq.) 


“CHARLES Il WHEN PRINCE OF WALES,” “ CHARLES Il,” 1665, BY SAMUEL COOPER: AN EXAMPLE “GEORGE VILLIERS, 2ND DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM,” BY 

PAINTED FOR CHARLES I «. 1640, BY CORNELIUS OF THE ARTIST'S REMARKABLY PENETRATING GIFT JOHN MICHAEL WRIGHT (1617-1700): DRYDEN'’S ZIMRi, 

JOHNSON (1593-1661). (Oil on panel: 11) by 7§ ins.) FOR PORTRAITURE. “STIFF IN OPINIONS, ALWAYS IN THE WRONG.” 
(Lent by Major the Hon. Henry Broughton.) (Oil on vellum: 7) by 6§ ins.) (Lent by the Duke of Richmond.) (Oil om canvas: 564 by 48} ins.) (Lent by the Earl of Malmesbury.) 


“GEORGE MONK, DUKE OF ALBEMARLE,” WHO MADE “ JAMES SCOTT, DUKE OF MONMOUTH, AS A BOY,” “CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA,” PRINCESS OF PORTUGAL 
THE RESTORATION POSSIBLE, BY SAMUEL COOPER. BY SAMUEL COOPER. (Oil on vellum: 4 by 3} ins.) AND WIFE OF CHARLES Il, BY SAMUEL COOPER. 

(Oil on vellum: 45 by 3% ins.) (Lent by Her Majesty the Queen.) (Lent by Her Majesty the Queen.) (Oil on vellum: 45 by 3 ins.) (Lent by Her Majesty the Queen.) | 

, 

of the Royal Society, and recognition of this is made by the display of 

Newton’s Reflecting Telescope, barometers, microscopes and other scientific 

i Yet it is on the pictures, and, to a lesser extent, 


instruments of the time. 
on the furniture, silver and embroidery, that most attention will be focused. 


The Royal Academy Winter Exhibition, ‘‘ The of Charles II,” marks | 
the tercentenary of the Restoration of Charles II. Its function is to show | 
the artistic and other achievements of the period against a historical back- 
ground. In fact, this year has also seen celebrations for the tercentenary 
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AT THE R.A.—II: GREAT MEN OF THE DAY; AND CHARLES IN EXILE. 


“JOHN EVELYN,” 1689, BY SIR GODFREY KNELLER: 


eanenenee aera -neneceenenenenevageiagggeee wae sns~sen enema voeonsanaveane stegnene- wenunene~cote enceverenanevvenqneqpeutnaanqpenenanver saantevenaasewansseutes - westanents4-eanersayaansnenwunns-teowanenyg 


“SIR ISAAC NEWTON,” 1689, BY SIR GODFREY KNELLER } “JOHN DRYDEN,” ¢. 1685, BY JOHN RILEY (1646-1691): } 
(e. 1649-1723): PAINTED TWO YEARS AFTER THE PUBLICA- } THE POET SHOWN WITH A VOLUME OF VIRGIL—A } PAINTED FOR SAMUEL PEPYS, AND HOLDING A COPY OF 
TION OF “PRINCIPIA.” (Oil on canvas: 30 by 25 ins.) } PROFOUND INFLUENCE ON HIM. (Oil on canvas: 48 by 36 ins.) EVELYN’S OWN “SYLVA.” 

(Lent by the Earl of Portamouth.) } (Lent by F. J. Maxwell-Stuart, Esq.) } (Oil on canvas: 31 by 26} ins.) (Lent by John Evelyn, Esq.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


F there was no 
artist in the 
Restoration period of 
the stature of Van 
Dyck and Rubens, 
and if the court of 
Charles II was no 
match culturally for 
that of his father, 
Charles I, yet the 
period gave full scope 
to a number of 
painters of more than 
ordinary talent. Fore- 
most among them 
was the miniaturist, 
Samuel Cooper, 
whose fame as the 
foremost practitioner 
of that art in Europe 
was established long 
before the Restora- 
tion. A number of 
his outstanding por- 
traits are illustrated 
on the previous page. 
Then there were 
Lely and Kneller— 
illustrated here. But 
in literature it was 
the beginning of a 
great age, and Dryden 
presided mightily 
with political satires 
whose influence has 
seldom been equalled. 


(Above.) 

‘“‘THE HALL AT THE 
HAGUE,” BY HIERONYMUS 
JANSSENS (1624-1693): THE 
FUTURE KING CHARLES II 
DANCING WITH HIS SISTER 
MARY AT THE HAGUE ON 
THE EVE OF HIS RETURN 
TO ENGLAND. THE LITTLE 
PRINCE WILLIAM OF 
ORANGE, LATER WILLIAM 

Ill, 1S ALSO VISIBLE. 

(Oil on canvas: 54} by 85 ins.) 
Lent by Her Majesty the Queen.) 


(Left.) 

“SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE,” 

¢. 1660, BY SIR PETER LELY 

(1618-1680). (Oil on canvas: 

30 by 24 ins.) (Lent by Earl 
Mountbatten of Burma.) 


(Right.) 

“ PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST 
(LEFT) WITH HUGH MAY,” 
¢. 1675, BY SIR PETER LELY. 
(Oil on canvas: 56) by 71} ins.) 
(Lent by the Hon. Robin Neville.) 
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AT THE R.A.—III: SCENES OF FIRE AND FROST, ESCAPE AND PARADE. 
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“ THE FIRE OF LONDON,” SEPTEMBER 4, 1666, BY AN UNKNOWN ARTIST. THE CITY IS IN RU 


eee | 
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INS,OLD } “ THE FIRE OF LONDON,” BY THOMAS WYCK (c. 1616-1677): PROBABLY A SLIGHTLY 


ST. PAUL’S SURROUNDED BY FLAMES, AND HOMELESS LONDONERS GATHER BY THE THAMES ; LATER STAGE IN THE FIRE, WITH ST. PAUL’S AND LONDON BRIDGE BEGINNING 
| 


(Oil on panel; 36 by 60 ins.) (Lent by the London Museum.) 


’ 
} 
N 
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“THE GREAT FROST,” 1677, BY ABRAHAM HONDIUS (c. 1625/30—e. 1695): 


“BOSCOBEL HOUSE AND WHITELADIES,” BY ROBERT STREETER (1624-1680) 

RECORDING THE EPISODES IN CHARLES’ ESCAPE FROM CROMWELL IN 1651 

WITH THE “ROYAL OAK,” RIGHT. THE KING NEVER TIRED OF RECOUNTING 
THE STORY. (Oil on canvas: 53} by 83} ins.) (Lent by Her Majesty the Queen.) 


One of the most interesting features of the exhibition, if not the primary 
one, is its value as a series of pictorial records of well-known historical 
events and people. Wandering round these galleries one’s eye moves with 
curiosity among scenes and faces made familiar from the austere pages of 
school history books: the escape of Charles II to the Continent after his 
crushing defeat at the hands of Cromwell; the freezing over of the Thames; 
the Fire of London and destruction of St. Paul’s; Charles’ departure from 


TO BURN. (Oil on canvas: 24} by 36 ins.) (Lent by the Duke of Beaufort.) 


WITH OLD LONDON BRIDGE. (Oil om canvas; 42) by 69 ins.) (Lent by the London Museum.) 


“CHARLES Il ON HORSE GUARDS PARADE,” BY AN UNKNOWN ARTIST: PAINTED VERY LATE 

IN THE KING'S REIGN. HE IS SEEN WITH A GROUP OF ATTENDANTS AND DOGS WALKING AWAY 

FROM THE OLD HORSE GUARDS, WHICH HAS A DETACHMENT OF FOOT GUARDS IN FRONT OF IT 
(Oil on canvas: 60 by 105} ins.) (Lent by the Duke of Roxburghe.) 


Scheveningen; the Battle of Solebay; the Tichborne Dole. Among faces, 
Charles’ effervescent mistress, Nell Gwynn, and the rival who scorned 
her, the Duchess of Portsmouth; the licentious poet, the Earl of Rochester; 
John Dryden; Samuel Pepys; John Evelyn; Sir Isaac Newton and so many 
others. And as a recurring theme, the heavy, confident features of the 
Merry Monarch himself. The exhibition is open on week-days between 
10 a.m. and 7 p.m., and Sundays from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. It closes on Feb. 26. 


; 
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7 planting of 

young fruit- 
trees can be done 
from November un- 
til March, the actual 
date depending 
upon local soil, local 
weather and the 
efficiency of the 
nurseryman’s 
delivery service. By far the best plan from the 
gardener’s point of view is to go to the nursery, 
choose your trees, have them dug up, drive them 
home, and plant them, all in one day. It is rarely 
possible to do this, however. I have been receiving 
quite a lot of questions about this aspect of 
gardening lately, and I shall try to deal with the 
most recurrent ones in the following notes. 











There is no point whatsoever in planting any 
but the best varieties in private gardens. Such 
plum varieties as Giant Prune, or even Victoria, 
take up room which could be occupied by one of 
the gages, and produce fruit which, compared 
with any gage, is not worth eating. It is true that 
the best gages take many years to come into full- 
bearing maturity, and that they are all 
“ shy " croppers, often producing no fruit 
at all one year, and not very much even 
in a fruitful year, although they are 
occasionally apt to carry a break-down 
crop. But it is also true that the bulk of 
any private gardener’s plum crop is sure 
to be wasted if it be large. The plums 
to plant, then, are (for a short list) Coe’s 
Golden Drop; Jefferson's Gage; Count 
d'Althan’s Gage; Old Greengage. But 
it must be remembered that they will 
make large trees, that, trained on walls, 
they are difficult to keep in hand; and 
that all plums worth having are extremely 
fussy about what pollen they will consent 
to make use of in setting fruit. It is 
necessary, in short, to plant up to three 
kinds of plums, from three different pollen 
groups, before you can rely on a crop: 
and to be sure of getting the mixture 
right, you must either go to a thoroughly 
expert fruit-nursery, or yourself consult 
the Fertility Rules in Fruit Planting 
which can be found in the R.HS. 
Dictionary of Gardening. 


Peaches present no such difficulty, all 

varieties, including nectarines, being self- 

fertile. In almost every way I find peaches easier to 
grow than good gages. They are readier to bear, 
come into bearing more quickly, suffer from fewer 
pests and diseases and those easier to control. The 
following, still current ideas about peach-growing, 
are all untrue: that they should be grown as stan- 
dards ; that they must be trained on walls; that only 
early varieties do well. Peaches should be grown as 
bushes with the first break not more than about 
18 ins. from the soil, Pruning is not difficult if you 
bear in mind that the best fruit is borne on new 
wood. In my own experience wall peaches suffer 
less die-back, carry a larger crop, and bear with 
greater regularity. But bush peaches are per- 
fectly satisfactory and the fruit is larger and 
sometimes of superior flavour and juiciness. The 
varieties Early Alexander, Duke of York, Belle- 
garde and Peregrine will give you a good succession 
of fruit from early July to late August: by 
including the nectarines Humbolt and Early Rivers, 
and the peach Sea Eagle, the latter on a wall, you 
can have peaches late into September. 


There is an unresolved conflict among peach- 
growing experts as to the stock on which the fruit 
should be grafted: Messrs. Rivers, long famous as 
introducers and breeders of fine peaches, still insist 





CHOOSING FRUIT-TREES. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


that it is necessary to bud onto a plum stock unless 
you do your budding onto peach seedlings already 
growing in their place. Mr. Justin Brooke, whose 
success with peaches is well known, is equally 
insistent that peach should be worked on peach. 
Messrs. Rivers say that it is difficult to transplant 
peach on peach from nursery to garden. Mr. 
Brooke does not agree. Nor do I: I have 
never had the least difficulty in doing it. It is 
admitted that peach on plum suffers badly 
from suckering, whereas peach on peach does 
not. Personally, I would not dream of planting 
peach on plum; but it is fair to add that I 
do not regard myself as knowing as much about 
it as Messrs. Rivers ! 


Just as there are too many poor plums growing 
in our gardens, so there are too many bad pears. 
Not only should none but the best be planted, but 
pears are very easy subjects for ‘ top-grafting ”’ 
and I have, in the last few years, transformed a 
number of my own by this means. Instead of 





ONE OF THE FEW PLUM VARIETIES MR. HYAMS CONSIDERS IT IS WORTH WHILE 
PLANTING IN A PRIVATE GARDEN: COUNT D’'ALTHAN'’S GAGE. 


Photograph by J. E. Downward. 


scrapping a good tree which bears poor fruit, you 
cut its head off, graft a suitable number of scions 
of some good variety into the truncated branches, 
and have a new pear tree in full bearing within 
three years. The rate of scion growth on an old 
root-system is astonishing and the three years 
mentioned should be enough to form a full new 
head. As to varieties, the best is Doyenné du 
Comice, it can be suitably “‘ set ’’ by Glou Morceau, 
itself a good pear, and will return the compliment. 
The easiest of the pears worth eating at all is 
Conference. Of the late varieties, Winter Nelis is 
excellent: I have not been growing Passe Crassane 
long enough to speak for it, but its fruit will last 
well into March. 


Apples can also be changed by top-grafting, so 
that if you have a good tree with poor fruit, do 
not cut it down, but have it made over. If you 
have a palate for apples, then there is no early 
apple worth garden room; the same is true, by the 
way, of pears, of which the earliest variety fit to 
eat is Williams Bon Chretien. There are people 
who would proclaim Worcester Pearmain a good 
apple, and it is early though not one of the earliest. 
I am not of their opinion: it tastes like boiled 
sweets. I have no experience of growing apples 


on light soils: on 
medium and heavy 
soils, I find that the 
best—I write gas- 
tronomically — are 
Fortune, Orleans 
Reinette, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, 
Blenheim Orange, 
Cornish Gillyflower 
(for the West Country only), Court Pendu Plat, 
Egremont Russet (with a glass of port), and, but 
alas! for it is without peer, for the south-east only, 
and some would say for a single parish of Essex— 
D’Arcy Spice. I see no point whatever in growing 
special cooking apples in small or medium-sized 
gardens; in the first place, about the best of all 
cooking apples is Cox’s Orange Pippin. And, if 
you do want one with more acidity, then Bramleys 
are always to be bought, and usually cheap. 














I have had a number of enquiries about 
cherries. This most beautiful, as well as useful, 
of fruit trees is not for the small or medium-sized 
garden: not only does it grow very large with 
time, but sweet cherries are not self-fertile, so that 
at least two trees and probably more are 
necessary. Moreover, cherry trees are 
fussy about soil. My good friend Charles 
Cage, foreman of the big fruit-farm which 
marches with our garden, and the man 
who taught me to graft and prune fruit- 
trees, insists that cherries want 15 ft. of 
brick-earth. Perhaps they are not quite 
so demanding as that, and it is now 
known that chalk in the soil is not nearly 
as important to cherries as it has long 
been supposed to be. Still, there is no point 
in planting cherries in light or medium 
soils. Where the garden is large no fruit- 
tree is a better investment, for even if the 
birds get most of the fruit, what orna- 
mental tree can compare with a sweet 
cherry when it has reached its fifteenth 
year and is beginning to be large ? As to 
varieties, whereas the older apples and 
pears are still better than those bred in 
our own time, some of the finest cherries 
are the Merton series of crosses made 
in this century. Many of the old ones are, 
however, equal to them: among the 
whites, “ Bigarreau Napoleon,”’ among 
blacks, ‘‘ Bradbourne Black,” are still un- 
surpassed. But you will have to consult 
the nurseryman who supplies your trees 
about the cross-pollination problem, before choosing 
your varieties. 


It is, of course, possible to have three or four 
or more varieties all grafted onto a single stock, 
as in the case of the so-called ‘‘ Family” apple 
trees. But in neither case is this perfectly satis- 
factory, for different rates of growth and habits 
of growth produce an unshapely tree. 


Of apricots I hardly dare to write, for I have 
never had much success with them. We did have 
our first crop of fruit on an eight-year-old Moor 
Park tree this year. The fruit was poor, which 
was perhaps owing to the atrocious weather. From 
personal experience of this fruit I should say that 
the trees are more difficult on walls than as bushes 
in the open; but I can hardly claim to be an 
authority. 


Finally, sour cherries; the best is still that 
ancient fruit, the “‘ Kentish Morello.” It is self- 
fertile, makes a very pretty tree, will grow in any 
heavy soil, likes lime, will do well trained on a 
north wall, and will enable you to make cherry- 
ale, a drink which, taken with game, is as good as 
all but the greatest burgundies. 





A SIMPLE SOLUTION TO YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT PROBLEM. 


T is a happy fact that one of the simplest solutions to the Christmas Gift problem 


For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 
an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
send this with your requirements to our Subscription Department. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 














I AM invariably puzzled by the problem of how 
to criticise an encyclopedia intelligently. 
I suppose the only sensible way is to choose a 
particular subject haphazard and see what 
happens. I have been dipping into what is 
genially called on the title-page a “ Concise (my 
italics) Encyclopedia of Continental Pottery and 
Porcelain,” by R. G. Haggar, a very well-known 
figure in the Potteries—a compilation of a mere 
533 pages in small type with hundreds of marks, 
160 plates and 24 colour-plates—these last of no 
great quality. First I looked up Fakes and 
Forgeries and found some admirably pungent 
remarks with no holds barred. For example: 
“ Faking, Forgery and False Pretences had a long 
run in the nineteenth century. If dealers were 
unscrupulous, manufacturers were willing to abet 
them.” There is a reference to the exploit of 


“ PORTRAIT OF A BOY,” BY GIOVANNI LORENZO BERNINI (!598-1680): SAID BY 
BRAUER AND WITTKOWER TO BE A SELF-PORTRAIT. 

(Black, red and white chalk on buff paper: 8 by 7 ins.) (From the book “ Roman Drawings at 
Windsor Castle,” reproduced by courtesy of The Phaidon Press Lid.) 


C. J. Mason and Co., who in 1828 sold by auction 
a collection of ornamental ironstone china under 
the pretence that it was foreign porcelain brought 
together by a fictitious person who had died 
abroad; we are provided with an entertaining 
recital of the wickedness of many other enter- 
prising and respectable manufacturers in every 
country, and the author notes that ‘ Most big 
museums possess examples of forgeries, some of 
which went into the collections as authentic wares. 
They are never exhibited, probably because they 
are positive reminders of the fallibility of experts.’ 


No one, and no process, seems to be missing 
from this remarkable reference book; all kinds of 
obscure people from little-known factories are 
honoured with a notice, not forgetting a fairly 
recent recruit to this age-old craft—a certain 
Pablo Picasso. The only possible criticism would 
seem to be that, when one uses a very small comb, 
not every mark ever used by any and every potter 
is reproduced; in other words, the author has not 
achieved the impossible 


Contrary to the impression many people may 
have received from a famous case in the courts, 
Penguin Books did not celebrate the firm's twenty- 
fifth birthday solely by publishing “ Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover.” Among other reissues on that 
occasion was a new edition of the Pevsner 





A MIXED COLLECTION.* 


“Outline of European Architecture,’ which first 
came out in 1943 and has since grown in size 
through six English editions and foreign editions in 
German, Dutch, Italian and Spanish. It has been 
revised continually and now appears with a wealth 
of new illustrations—over 600 plates and 135 plans 
and drawings, beginning with a superb photograph 
of the Acropolis, going on to modern housing 
projects in England, Holland and Stockholm, 
and ending with the United Nations Building in 
New York. Dr. Pevsner notes ‘“‘that America is 
prouder of her achievements than Britain, or at 
least more attached to them. This leads to a 
most laudable seriousness in research even on such 
initially unpromising-looking topics as the develop- 
ment of architecture in Victorian Detroit, whereas 
in England what attention is paid to Victorian 
buildings and design is still, with the glorious 
exception of the American, Professor Hitchcock, 
and a few others, of the whimsical variety.” 
Betjeman, thou art rebuked ! 


I must quote a line or two from Pevsner’s 
most illuminating notes 
on the mediaeval 
cathedral, part ofa 
lengthy passage stuffed 
with both learning and 
good sense. He reminds 
us ‘‘ how alien this 
world is to ours, despite 
all our enthusiasm for 
the cathedrals and their 
sculptures. Weare liable 
to a reaction in these 
vast halls which is far 
too romantic, nebulous, 
sentimental, whereas to 
the cleric of the 13th 
century everything was 
probably lucid. Lucid 
but transcendental. 
That is the antagonism 
which defeats us in our 
age of agnosticism... . 
The mediaeval con- 
ception of truth was 
fundamentally different 
from ours. Truth was 
not what can be proved, 
but what conformed to 
an accepted revelation.” 
The whole lengthy ex- 
position is filled with 
penetrating comments 
of this character. 


The latest catalogue 
of a section of the great 
collection of Judge 
Untermeyer, New York, 
deals with English and 
other Needlework, 
Tapestries and Textiles ; 
the text, as customary, 
from the practised and learned hand of Yvonne 
Hackenbroch, with many good colour-plates. The 
collection is specially strong in 17th-century English 
needlework, much of it amateur and wholly 
endearing, as witness the Bible cushion cover of 
Susannah and the Elders of about 1620. Of the 
French needlework a particularly choice example is 
the table-cover on canvas in coloured silk and 
wool in tent stitch (Fig. 172), of about 1600, which, 
together with a great deal besides, has been given 
by the owner to The Metropolitan Museum. 


Another Phaidon book of drawings from the 
Royal Collection at Windsor is concerned with the 
more than one thousand by about fifty Roman 
artists of the 17th century—-part of the huge 
series bought for King George III during the early 
years of his reign. Catalogue and notes by Sir 
Anthony Blunt and H. L. Cooke, of the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, with much help from 
Professor Wittkower. A learned study, not for 
popular consumption, but of the greatest value 
for those who are temperamentally capable of 
becoming fascinated by a bewildering company 
of admittedly minor masters—minor, that is, with 
the exception of Bernini (the two portraits by him 
are superb), of whoever drew the head of Donna 
Olimpia Muti Caffarelli on Plate 3, and one or 
two others. As always in this series, the minutia of 
scholarship are scrupulously observed, 


MID-13TH-CENTURY. ( From the book “ 


‘* Byzantine Frescoes and Icons in Yugoslavia " 
is a slight, unpretentious picture-book, plus brief 
commentary, printed and bound in Germany; 
excellent monochrome and colour-plates. There 
are three exterior photographs of the churches 
themselves—-I should have liked more, for these 
unassuming Byzantine structures have a wonder- 
ful quality—-while the other illustrations are neces- 
sarily of details of the frescoes which cover the 
walls. The introduction is’ businesslike and 
matter-of-fact, thus: “‘ The church of Graéanica 
was dedicated to the Virgin by King Milutin and 
his wife, the famous Queen Simanis, daughter of 
the Byzantine Emperor Andronicus II.... The 
King and founder is shown with a model of the 
church in his hand. Crowned and gorgeously 
arrayed, his brocade mantle ornamented by 
precious stones, he appears in the full glory of his 
temporal power” (the Emperor Theodosius at 
Ravenna all those centuries before had shown 
the way: Milutin built his church in 1321). ‘ That 
he is also chosen by heaven is indicated by the 
presence of an angel who holds the crown over his 





“HEAD OF ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST,” ONE OF THE MAGNIFICENT 
BYZANTINE FRESCOES IN THE MONASTERY OF SOPOCANI, YUGOSLAVIA; 


ine Frescoes and Icons in Yugoslavia,” 
reproduced by courtesy of Thames and Hudson Lid.) 


head... . Family feuds, such as Shakespeare 
describes in ‘ Macbeth ' or ‘ Hamlet,’ were common 
and often ended in much bloodshed. The survivors 
would then salve their conscience by erecting these 
consecrated buildings.” 


In spite of the rigid tradition of sacred painting 
to which every artist was bound to adhere, with 
every gesture laid down for him, these frescoes and 
icons sometimes succeed, rather naively perhaps, in 
conveying the warmth of human emotion; but, in 
general, they are remote and a trifle forbidding. 
It was left for great men across the Adriatic to 
begin to paint saints as human beings rather than 
as Byzantine hieratic images—-Giotto particularly. 


*“ The Concise Encyclopedia of Continental Pottery 
and Porcelain.” By Reginald G. Haggar. Illustrated 
(Deutsch; £6 6s.) 

* “ An Outline of European Architecture.”” By Nikolaus 
Pevsher. Illustrated. (Penguin; until December 28, £6 6s.; 
thereafter, £7 7s.) 

** English and Other Needlework, Tapestries and 
Textiles in the Irwin Untermeyer Collection.” Text by 


Yvonne Hackenbroch. Illustrated. (Thames and Hudson; 
£9 9s.) 
** The Roman Drawings of the XVII and XVIII 


Centuries in the Collection of H.M. the Queen at Windsor 
Castle.” By Anthony Blunt and Hereward Lester Cooke 
IMustrated. (Phaidon; £3 10s.) 

* “ Byzantine Frescoes and Icons in Yugoslavia.” Text by 
Otto Bihalji-Merin. Mustrated. (Thames and Hudson; £2 2s.) 





SOLD FOR £62,000: Swiss 13TH-CENT. 
PSALTER (DETAIL). (Page size: 8{ by 6} ins.) 


SOLD FOR £25,000: THE SAME MS. OF 
THE WORKS OF GILLES LI MUISIS--SHOWING THE 
AUTHOR ADDRESSING NUNS (DETAIL). 

The final part of the great manuscript collection 
belonging to the late Mr. C. W. Dyson Perrins 
was sold at Sotheby’s on November 29, and realised 
£278,720, which brought the total for the entire 
library (including some printed books) to 
£1,084,092—easily a world record for the sale of 
a single library. The previous two manuscript 
sales, one and two years ago, had realised £326,030 
and {£293,620 respectively, and were extensively 
covered in these pages at the time. The previous 
record for a single library was held by the sale 
of the Britwell Court library at [Continued opposite. 


THE CONTEMPORARY RED MOROCCO BINDING OF THE 
LOG BOOK AND JOURNAL OF CAPTAIN COOK, WHICH 


WAS SOLD AT CHRISTIE'S 
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MORE DYSON PERRINS MSS.; 
CAPTAIN COOK’S LOG BOOK; 
AND A FINE DEGAS. 


SOLD FOR £25,000: WORKS OF GILLES LI MUISIS, 
MID-I4TH-CENT. TOURNAI (DETAIL). (Page size: 11 by 8 ins.) 
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SOLD FOR £16,000: HOURS OF THE VIRGIN, BRUGES, 
e. 1470-1475. THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OWNER KNEELS 
BEFORE THE VIRGIN. (Page size: 5} by 3j ins.) 
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SOLD FOR £53,000: PART OF THE CONTEMPORARY 


TRANSCRIPT OF COOK'S VOYAGE, 1768-1771, FROM HIS LOG OF 
THE ENDEAVOUR-—WITH COOK'S SIGNATURE. 


A surprise price at Christie's on November 28 was the £53,000 paid for this manuscript which covers the voyage of Captain 
Cook in Endeavour between May 27, 1768, and June 11, 1771, when he was sent to make observations on the transit of 
Venus in the South Seas. The manuscript, signed by Cook himself, also contains thirteen coloured charts. 


UR. 


SOLD FOR £20,000: 12TH-CENT. BIBLE (DETAIL) 
—THE SACRIFICE OF ISAAC. (Page size: 21 by 14 ins.) 


SOLD FOR £15,000 : HOURS OF THE VIRGIN, 
BRUGES, 1524; THE VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH ST 
ANNE (DETAIL). (Page size: 8} by 6 ins.) 
Continued.| Sotheby's before the Second World War 
over — of eleven years—a much larger collec- 
tion. One astonishing feature of the Dyson Perrins 
sale is that before any manuscripts were offered for 
auction eight of the best were selected for the 
British Museum at a nominal sum. Otherwise the 
total might have been half as much again. In the 
English Old Masters sale on November 30, Samuel 
Palmer's ‘“‘ Weald of Kent,"’ illustrated in our 
issue of November 26, fetched £6000. 


ACQUIRED BY THE CITY MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY, 
BIRMINGHAM: “A ROMAN BEGGAR WOMAN,” BY 
EDGAR DEGAS (1834-1917). 

Purchased directly from the owner for £35,000, 
this outstanding picture, completed in 1860, is a 
superb example of the artist’s early work, and 
certainly one of the most important paintings 
owned by the museum. Bought from money 
accumulated in the Capital Fund, the picture has 
now been placed on exhibition. 
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A VIEW OF THE ORIGINAL BUILDING OF CRANFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, WHICH WAS THE HOME OF THE FOUNDRESS, MISS LAURENCE. THE SCHOOL WAS FOUNDED IN 1931. 
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GIRLS WALKING IN SINGLE FILE FROM THE BARN WHERE THEY HAVE PRAYERS. THE ANCIENT WILLOW TREE TO THE LEFT IS IN THE CENTRE OF THE MAIN COURTYARD 


Cranford House, Moulsford, is a thriving mixed primary and girls’ secondary 
school, and is to-day, we believe, the largest P.N.E.U. (Parents’ National 
Educational Union) School in the country, if not in the world, averaging 
225 pupils drawn from far afield. It is a school which cannot boast of 
ancestry or tradition, for it was started in a modest way, when a little 
boy of five was brought for coaching, down the long, lime-tree drive of 
Miss Laurence’s home, a Victorian mansion on the banks of the Thames, 
midway between Oxford and Reading, in 1931. Soon “ Billy” introduced 


his friends to Cranford, and it was not long before Miss Laurence, who has 
always had an intense interest in education and a love of children, found 
herself with a large class to teach in her old nursery overlooking the lawns 
and paddocks which stretched down to the Thames. From this beginning 
the Junior School grew and grew, and when the Second World War 
broke out Cranford was an established preparatory school. In 1946 Miss 
Laurence, who was trained at the Charlotte Mason College, now known 
as Principal, was joined by Miss Shine as Headmistress, [Continued overleaf. 


Photographs specially taken for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News” by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Ltd. 
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; CRANFORD SCHOOL: FROM BELL- RINGING TO 
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(Left.) 

RINGING THE 
CHANGES: EVERY 
SUNDAY THREE GIRLS 
FROM THE SCHOOL 
RING THE BELLS OF 
THE PARISH CHURCH 
OF ST. JOHN THE 
BAPTIST, WHICH THE 
SCHOOL ATTENDS FOR 
SUND'AY MORNING 

SERVICE. 


(Right.) 

RELAXATION OF 
VARIOUS KINDS 
DURING THE LUNCH 
BREAK. EMPHASIS IS 
PLACED ON A WIDE 
CURRICULUM AND 
FRIENDLY CO-OPERA- 
TION BETWEEN 


. 


THE ENUNCIATION OF TRICKY FRENCH VOWELS: SOME JUNIOR GIRLS LEARNING THE 
CORRECT MOUTH POSITIONS WITH THE AID OF MIRRORS. THE TEACHER IS MRS. OGDEN 


SOME OF THE SCHOOL ORCHESTRA REHEARSING IN THE BARN. AT THE PIANO IS MRS. ELEANOR BARRS, 
THE SCHOOL’S DIRECTOR OF MUSIC. MISS ANN SWEET CONDUCTS. 


e 


THE PRINCIPAL, MISS LAURENCE, READING THE MORNING LESSON IN THE BARN. THE SENIOR AND 


IN THE SMALL MUSEUM, WHICH CONTAINS, AMONG OTHER THINGS, THIS NIGERIAN 
BOARDING SCHOOLS WERE STARTED IN 1946 BY MISS LAURENCE AND MISS SHINE. 


ALLIGATOR. MANY OF THE EXHIBITS WERE PRESENTED BY FAR-TRAVELLED GIRLS 


Continued.| and together they started the Senior and Boarding School. This 
was a time of shortage and permits, and great persistence and determination 
were needed to achieve the smallest results. Nevertheless, results were 
achieved so successfully that, first, stabling was changed into living quarters 
and class-rooms, then the farm barn was converted into a School Hall, so 
step by step three large houses, all beautifully situated in this small village 


on the edge of the Berkshire Downs, were bought and adapted for their present 
purposes and the School soon received recognition by the Ministry of Education. 
Since then a large swimming-pool and a science laboratory have been built. 
Two two-day fétes were organised, with the help of the parents, to raise the 
funds, one to celebrate the twenty-first birthday of the School and the other 
the twenty-fifth. As sport plays a large part in the life of Cranford the 
Photographs specially taken for ‘‘ The Illustrated Lor 
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(Left.) 

THE YOUNGER PUPILS 
ENJOYING THE SEE- 
SAW, ROPE LADDERS 
AND BARS, WHICH 
INCREASE THEIR CON- 
FIDENCE AND GIVE 

THEM FUN. 
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(Right.) 

SOME OF THE FIFTH 
FORM GIRLS LAYING 
TABLES FOR DINNER 
IN CRANFORD HOUSE. 
EACH GIRL IS ALLOT- 
TED A PARTICULAR 
DUTY FOR THE TERM. 


A FAVOURITE PASTIME: FISHING ON THE THAMES, ON TO WHICH THE SCHOOL HAS AN EXTENSIVE FRONTAGE. 
THE SCHOOL IS SITUATED IN PLEASANT BERKSHIRE COUNTRYSIDE. 


LEARNING ABOUT RHIZOMES AND TUBERS: GIRLS BEING INSTRUCTED IN BIOLOGY BY 
MRS. McMILLAN. SOME GIRLS GO ON TO THE UNIVERSITIES. 





AN EVENING SEWING AND KNITTING SESSION IN CRANFORD HOUSE DRAWING ROOM. THIS WAS THE STUDYING THE STARS AND THEIR COURSES: SOME SIXTH FORM GIRLS IN THE LIBRARY. 


ORIGINAL ROOM IN WHICH MISS LAURENCE TAUGHT HER FIRST PUPIL, BILLY HIGGS. 


swimming-pool has been especially appreciated. A P.N.E.U. School does not 
differ so very much from other schools to-day, for many have adopted the ideas 
first formulated by Miss Charlotte Mason, who was the founder of the Parents’ 
National Educational Union. She was a pioneer in the educational world of 
her day and was the first to realise the urgency of a wide curriculum, friendly 
co-operation between parents, teachers and children, and the inculcation of 
News" by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 


THIRD FROM LEFT IS CHERRY CHAMBERLAIN, THE HEAD GIRL. 


self-discipline. A termly syllabus is arranged for children from five to eighteen 
by the P.N.E.U. Headquarters, and examinations are issued from and sent to 
the Headquarters to be corrected and reported on by independent examiners. 
One of the advantages of this P.N.E.U. method is found in the ease with which 
children can transfer from Home Class to School, or from one P.N.E.U. School 
to another in any part of the world, without a break in the [Continued overleaf. 
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CRANFORD HOUSE: LIFE ATA | 


P.N.E.U. SCHOOL. 
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A GOAL? A SCENE FROM A HOCKEY TRIAL WHERE PLAYERS WERE BEING SELECTED FOR 
THE SCHOOL FIRST TEAM. THE DOWNS CAN BE SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND. 


DEVELOPING POISE AND 
BALANCE: GIRLS CARRY- 
ING OUT VARIOUS EXER- 
CISES IN A_ PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION LESSON. THE 
MISTRESS IN CHARGE IS 
MISS G. TREHARNE (LEFT, 
BY WALL). 





Continued.| continuity 
of their work. At 
Cranford House these 
programmes are used 
to ensure continuous 
progress in every 
subject fromthe 
lowest to the highest 
form. The younger 
forms employ the 
method of oral nar- 
ration, stimulating 
interest and thought, 
and developing con- 
fidence for speaking 
in public, while later 
written narration pro- 
vides training in good 
and fluent expression. 
In the Senior School 
specialists take over 
most subjects, 
Form V pupils are 
prepared for G.C.E. 
at Ordinary Level and later Form VI for Advanced Level. At Cranford House 


it is recognised that education in the fullest sense embraces the growth of the 
whole person, mind, body and spirit. Hence, through the books of master minds 
in all branches of human knowledge, through many varied cultural interests, and 
through sound teaching in fundamental! subjects, the School sets out to provide 
a wide, rich curriculum for all its pupils. It offers, too, a training in which a high 
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ACCOMPANIMENT OF A GRAMOPHONE RECORD: AN EXERCISE 
DESIGNED TO KEEP HAIR HEALTHY IN AN ENJOYABLE MANNER 


LONDON NEWS DECEMBER 10, 1960 


LEAPING FOR THE BALL: A SCENE FROM A NETBALL MATCH. CRANFORD HOUSE COMPETES 
AGAINST MANY OTHER SCHOOLS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD, AND HAS A GOOD RECORD. 


WITH CLASS-MATES AS WILLING MODELS: A SCENE FROM AN ART CLASS, WHICH IS HERE 
BEING SUPERVISED BY MRS. M. P. LAXTON. 


AT THE SUN-DIAL ; (L. TO R.) CHERRY CHAMBERLAIN (HEAD GIRL) ; 
MISS LAURENCE, PRINCIPAL; AND MISS SHINE, HEADMISTRESS. 


standard of achievement and a sense of service and responsibility are given ina 
natural, happy atmosphere, maintained by kind but firm discipline. So with the 
passing years the traditions of this School are becoming established, and 
Cranford proudly watches her pupils blossoming into vital individuals with 
varied interests and abilities, soundly based on Christian faith and principles, 
taking their full place in the life of the larger community. 


Photographs specially taken for “ The Illustrated London News" by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Ltd. 

















SHOWING THE TREND TOWAPDS MAKING CARAVANS AS COMFORTABLE AS POSSIBLE: 
THE SITTING-ROOM OF THE FAIRHOLME SYMPHONY MK. I (£950) 
A MOBILE HOME WITH A LARGE REAR WINDOW AND A TRANSPORTABLE GARDEN: THE 
CLEARVIEW WHICH COSTS {875 AND WHICH IS SHOWN AT OLYMPIA 


IN THE DOUBLE BEDROOM OF THE BLUEBIRD PACIFIC, WHICH HAS A BODY 
LENGTH OF 30 FT. AND HAS A BATHROOM AND CENTRAL HEATING 





REVEAL ITS SIZE: THE BLUEBIRD 

PACIFIC CARAVAN, WHICH COSTS 

£749 10s. AND WHICH HAS TWO 
BEDROOMS 


WITH SECTIONS CUT AWAY TO : 4 a. . name gap | )*= 
# 7 Pa DB a 


TINY VANS TO 
PERMANENT 
HOMES: THE 

CARAVAN 

EXHIBITION AT 

OLYMPIA. 


HE International Caravan 

Exhibition was opened 
at Olympia by Lord Tedder 
on December 1. On show 
were about 300 caravans 
ranging in price from £158 
for a small folding van to 
the large American-type resi- 
dential model which can cost 
up to £2000. The number 
of exhibits has grown by 
25 per cent. since last year 
when the exhibition was 
first put on as a separate 
unit. It has been organised 
by the National Caravan 
Council in conjunction with 
the Daily Mail and News 
Chronicle, and it was to 
continue until December 6. 
More than fifty manufac- 
turers exhibited. The cara- 
vans divide into the two 
main types of those intended 
for touring and those meant 
for use as permanent homes. 


(Right 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CARA- 

VAN SHOW AT OLYMPIA, SHOWING 

SOME OF THE WIDE VARIETY OF 
MODELS, TO BE SEEN THERE 
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ANIMALS’ LINES OF COMMUNICATION. 


ILE travelling by car through the Home 
Counties last week we passed a municipal 
rubbish dump. A lorry had just tipped a load of 
household refuse, and the dump, which was about 
4 acres in extent, was occupied by perhaps a 
thousand gulls. We had already passed half 
a dozen other such dumps during the course of a 
long cross-country journey, each with its large 
population of gulls, spread out on the ground, 
waiting expectantly or picking over the rubbish in 
a desultory way. This particular dump presented 
a remarkable scene for an additional reason. Gulls 
were still flying in to it, and they were all coming 
along the same route. In 
groups averaging half a dozen, 
the groups varying from a 
solitary pair to a dozen, they 
stretched in a long line at be- 
tween 20 to 30 ft. height from 
the ground, back through the 
clumps of trees, as far into the 
distance as the eye could see. 
The sight of this long trek 
of gulls, flying in with single- 
minded purpose, recalled for 
me a letter received some time 
ago from Lieut.-Colonel B. H. 
O'Donnell, of Guernsey. In 
it he had set down examples 
of what he called Information 
and Lines of Communication. 
The last of the examples he 
gave will serve to exemplify 
the rest. Lieut.-Colonel 
O'Donnell wrote: “ I have two 
or three times been on the spot 
where vultures were coming 
down to a dead animal in the 
jungle. It was extraordinary 
to see them dropping out of 
the sky in rapid succession, 
opening their wings like a 
parachute and gently alighting 
on the corpse or just along- 
side. They must come in 
from all directions at a high 
altitude to a spot directly 
over the kill and then fold their wings and 
drop.”’ And he ends his letter with the question: 
“How do they find the spot ?” 

One of the more surprising features of 
human behaviour is the rapidity with which a 
crowd will gather when there has been a street 
accident, even in a part of the town whose 
streets are not normally busy. The most out- 
standing example I can recall of something 
very similar concerns not a street accident 
but an unexploded bomb. It had fallen on 
waste ground at the side of a main road in an 
area on the outskirts of London where houses 
were moderately scattered. At notime, in 
the normal course of events, were there more 
than a few sparse foot-passengers along that 
road. The bomb lay in a shallow crater, made 
as it hit the ground, and it had probably been 
there several days. Then it was discovered, and 
promptly a notice was put up: “ Danger. 
Unexploded Bomb.” 

In next to no time after the notice had 
been put up a crowd had gathered round the 
spot. And the secret lay, partly at least, in 
that term so useful to the behaviourists: 
intention-movements. There is something 
about the way a person moves, and generally 
deports himself, when he is hurrying to the 
scene of a street accident—or to the site of 
an unexploded bomb—that conveys a discreet 
message to the eye of the onlooker, The sense 
of curiosity, now recognised as one of the most 
compelling influences in the lives of the higher 
animate beings, does the rest. 

No doubt the impetus for these gatherings is 
also increased by the bush-telegraph, but it is 
primarily due to intention-movements perceived 
through the eye. There is a parallel in the action 
of small birds mobbing an owl. So long as the owl 
remains in the seclusion of its roost in a tree the 
small song-birds take no notice of it. The moment, 
during daylight hours, it flies out, they start to 
gather round it, each sounding its alarm note. 
The surprising thing is, however, the long distances 
other birds cover to come in and join the mobbing 
chorus. No doubt hearing the alarm calls is 


MOVEMENT MAY COUNT MORE. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


largely responsible here, but some birds come in 
over distances at which the calls would be little 
if at all effective. They, almost certainly, have 
seen something unusual going on, something out of 
the ordinary in the carriage or the flight of the 
first birds to gather there. 

Gulls have their special bush-telegraph where 
food is concerned. This can be demonstrated by 
feeding them with bread and then changing to 
scraps of meat. As soon as the pieces of animal 
matter, whether scraps of meat, bacon rind or 





A PROBLEM OF COMMUNICATION: GULLS GATHERING FROM ALL SIDES AS FOOD IS THROWN. TO 
SOME EXTENT THEY HEAR THE CRIES OF THOSE ALREADY AT THE FEAST, BUT AS WITH PIGEONS, 
DR. BURTON DISCUSSES THIS QUESTION OF SO-CALLED “ INTENTION- 





PIGEONS BEHAVING IN THE SAME WAY-—GATHERED ON THE GRASS 
AS SOMEONE THROWS CRUMBS. THESE BIRDS HAVE NO SPECIAL CALLS 
WHEN FEEDING, YET IT IS NOT LONG BEFORE A SUPPLY OF FOOD IS 


DETECTED BY BIRDS QUITE A LONG WAY OFF. 
Photographs by Jane Burton. 


pieces of fish, are thrown the cries of those who 
secure them are changed. With the altered cries, 
gulls begin to come in from all around. Whereas 
the cries made by the gulls when bread only is 
thrown to them will attract others from a small 
area around, the cries made when animal matter 
is available draws them from so much greater 
a distance that it would seem something more 
than hearing is influencing them. 

I once saw this operating in a dramatic manner, 
while standing on the banks of the Thames. The 
gulls were evenly distributed over the river to a 
mile or more either side of me. Their behaviour 
was desultory. Some were preening, others taking 
short flights over the water, but most were merely 
floating idly on the surface of the water. A shoal 
of small fishes appearing at the surface in front of 
where I stood caught the attention of one or more 


of the gulls. They flew up and over the shoal 
and were soon diving at the surface to take the 
fish. Their cries caught the ears of other gulls and 
soon, from either side along the river, far into 
the distance both ways, the gulls were flying in. 
In next to no time a crowd of them were swarming 
over the shoal of fish as it made its way downstream. 

In due course the fishes remaining had evidently 
dived deeper—or the shoal had been wiped 
out. The behaviour of the gulls changed and 
they began to go back to the places whence 
they had come, the original pattern of their 
distribution was resumed. 

Careful observation of 
birds leads to the conclusion 
that they use their eyes more 
than we do, although in a 
somewhat different way. They 
seem to be able to detect de- 
tails at a greater distance than 
we can, and they seem to be 
more aware of minute move- 
ments. Their eyes being 
placed on the sides of the 
heads gives them a more com- 
plete field of vision. Moreover, 
they are constantly on the 
watch, since their daily food 
as well as protection from their 
enemies demand this as a 
vital necessity. All things 
considered, and especially the 
fact that flying birds are above 
ground level, living in a per- 
petual watchtower, so to 
speak, makes it inevitable 
that they should be acutely 
aware not only of the presence 
of their fellows but alsoof their 
actions and intentions. 

There are exceptions, but 
these general remarks are a 
rough guide to the behaviour 
of birds as a whole. Vultures 
especially, hanging high in 
the sky, so that they are 
beyond the range of human 
vision, must have a superlatively good view of 
the ground beneath and of the actions and 
intentions of their fellows suspended in the 
sky at their own level. As soon as one glides 
to earth, having seen a potential meal, we can 
imagine the many pairs of eyes watching this. 
Automatically the owners of the eyes would 
translate the meaning of these movements and 
begin to converge on the site of the kill. 

The same principle is at work whether we 
put out crumbs for sparrows, grain for pigeons 
or a carcase for vultures. Quickly the birds 
gather, not because they have all seen the 
food but because one has seen it and the rest 
have seen its purposive movements. 

These remarks are basically correct for 

species that may feed gregariously and in 
which the principal sense is that of sight. It 
is possible also that they may be correct in 
those species using mainly the sense of smell or 
of hearing, but because our own powers in those 
two are so poor we are badly in the dark 
about how animals may use them. Insects 
and most mammals have such a high degree 
of olfactory discrimination, and are able to 
use this sense over such long distances, that 
it must play a similar réle to sight in 
birds. 
An animal’s scent, we are told, changes with 
emotional changes. Thus, a dog is said to be able 
to smell fear in another being because the emotion 
of fear alters the chemical composition of the scent 
emitted. If fear can produce this effect there is no 
reason why eagerness may not do so. It may be 
that a dog sighting a meal may give off an eager- 
ness-scent, detectable by another dog some distance 
away. If this were so, we can reasonably speak of 
intention-movements or their equivalent through 
the changing emissions of scent. Moreover, these 
emissions will form vapour trails as the animals 
giving them off move about.’ It is only on some 
such grounds that we can interpret the lines of 
communications not only of dogs but of some 
insects, more especially, which gather from over a 
wide area as soon as food is discovered by a few 
of their number. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


f CHIEF OF ISRAELI ARMY STAFF: 
} 


BRIGADIER Z. TSUR. 
Brigadier Zwi Tsur has been 
appointed to succeed General 
Laskov. He joined the Haganah 
in 1939 when he was sixteen. In 
1956 he became Officer Command- 
ing the Israel Central Command, 
and in 1958 became Deputy Chief 
of Staff. At one time he was 
Adjutant-General to the Israel 

Defence Force. 
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A WELL-KNOWN PAINTER: THE 
LATE MR. G. FIDDES WATT. 
Mr. G. Fiddes Watt, who died on § 
November 22 at Aberdeen, aged 
eighty-seven, was well known for | 
his male portraits. He showed | 
extensively at the Royal Academy 
between 1916 and 1930. Among 
the famous men who sat for him 
were Lord Asquith, the Arch- 
bishop of York, Lord Grey, and 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 


A DISTINGUISHED AND POPULAR CON- 
DUCTOR: THE LATE MR. WALTER GOEHR. 
Mr. Walter Goehr, who died aged fifty- 
seven, on December 4, shortly after conduct- 
ing The Messiah in Sheffield, was a musician 
of high ability. He was responsible for 
the first performance of much work by 
contemporary British composers, especially 
that of Tippett and Britten. 


AFRICAN LEADERS AT THE 


R. JOSHUA NKOMO. 


ended in March 1960. 
held staff appointments in the Middle East. 
Vice-Adjutant-General, 


DR. HASTINGS BANDA. 


scene at the opening of the conference appears on page 1062. 


RECENTLY APPOINTED GOVERNOR OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA: 
BASTYAN, SEEN WITH LADY BASTYAN. 
Lieut.-General Sir Edric Bastyan will succeed Air 
Vice-Marshal Sir Robert George, whose term of office 
In World War II Sir Edric 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR 


War Office, 


CHAIRMAN OF COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION: LORD HOWICK. 
Lord Howick of Glendale will hold the 
— for three years, and he succeeds 
ir Nutcombe Hume, who has been a 
member of the Corporation since 1948. 
Lord Howick, as Sir Evelyn Baring, was 
formerly Governor of Kenya. Mr. J. F 
Prideaux is to be deputy chairman. 


EDRIC 


He was 
from 1955-57. 


DR. ROBERTO ARIAS, THE REAPPOINTED PANAMANIAN 
WITH HIS WIFE, DAME 


AMBASSADOR TO LONDON, 


MARGOT FONTEYN, THE FAMOUS DANCER. 


Dr. Arias, who was the Panamanian Ambassador to 
London from 1955 to 1958 and who was reappointed 
to the post after a change of government, is seen here 
arriving at London Airport with his wife, Dame Margot Sir 


Fonteyn, on November 30. 


A NEW ZEALAND SOLDIER: THE LATE 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR ANDREW RUSSELL. 
Major-General Sir Andrew H. Russell, who 
commanded the New Zealand and Australian 
Division towards the end of the Gallipoli 
campaign and the New Zealand Division in 
France from 1916 to the end of the war, died 
on November 28. He was educated at 
Harrow and Sandhurst. 


: 


h 


MR. KENNETH KAUNDA. 
Mr. Nkomo of the Southern Rhodesian National Democratic Party, Dr. Banda of the Malawi Congress Party of 
Nyasaland, and Mr. Kaunda of the United National Independence Party of Northern Rhodesia are leading the three 
African delegations to the conference reviewing the constitution of the Federation of Rhodesia which opened at 
Lancaster House on December 5. All three said they would only attend if they were sure that the conference was 
not being used to delay the territorial conferences on the constitutions of Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 


The 
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RHODESIAN CONSTITUTIONAL CONFERENCE. 


DEPUTY MASTER OF THE MINT: 
MR. J. H. JAMES. 
Mr. James, Deputy Master and 
Comptroller of the Royal Mint, 
stated in his recently published 
annual report that the case for 
plastic coins is “ quite a serious 
one.” He maintained that plastic 
coins could be produced more 
cheaply than the lowest face 
values. They could be produced in 
a variety of colours. 


PRESIDENT OF ROYAL SOCIETY 
SIR HAROLD FLOREY. 
Sir Harold Florey, Professor of 
Pathology at Oxford, who shared 
in 1945 the Nobel Prize for the 
discovery of penicillin, will suc- 
ceed Sir Cyril Hinshelwood. He 
is the first Australian President 
of the Royal Society. The new 
treasurer of the Royal Society is 
Alexander Fleck, former 
Chairman of I.C.I. 


AN OUTSTANDING PHYSICIAN AND ADMINIS- 
TRATOR: THE LATE SIR HAROLD BOLDERO 
Sir 'Harold Boldero, who died on Nov. 30, 
was Registrar of the Royal College of 
Physicians from 1942 up to his death, and a 
former Dean of Middlesex Hospital Medical 
School. He was a member of London 
University Senate for many years, and Chair- 
man of the Advanced Medical Studies Board. 
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ORIANA SAILS; THE NEW 
SMITHFIELD POULTRY MARKET ; 
AND THE CENTRAL AFRICAN 
CONFERENCE IN LONDON. 


CLEARED FOR REBUILDING: THE SITE OF THE SMITHFIELD POULTRY MARKET WHICH IS TO BE 
RECONSTRUCTED, AS IN THE MODEL TO THE RIGHT 
The new Poultry Market at Smithfield, London, will have a copper-covered roof of shell concrete—claimed 
to be the world’s largest—curved in umbrella fashion. The eighty-three-year-old Poultry Market was THE PROPOSED SMITHFIELD POULTRY MARKET. THE ESTIMATED COST OF REBUILDING IS 
destroyed by fire two years ago. Among the up-to-date facilities to be incorporated will be a ventilated ABOUT (1,815,000, AND A DETAILED SCHEME HAS BEEN PREPARED. 
market hall, parking space and a new ‘‘ Cock Tavern."’ The architect is Sir Thomas Bennett 
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ON BOARD ORIANA BEFORE HER MAIDEN VOYAGE: (L. TO R.) SIR AUSTEN ANDERSON, PRINCESS ALEXANDRA, 
THE DUCHESS OF KENT AND SIR COLIN ANDERSON AT SOUTHAMPTON 


The P. & O.-Orient liner Oriana, one of Britain's greatest-ever passenger ships, sailed on her maiden voyage from 
Southampton on December 3 She soon ran into heavy gales and her master, Captain Edgecombe, stated CASTS WHEN TES ASIEN, CAPTAM SSCSCCMES, APTS SSNS THE 
“the ship is behaving very well.” VISITORS’ BOOK, WHICH CAN BE SEEN IN THE FOREGROUND 


A ROVAL VISITOR ON THE BRIDGE OF ORI 4NA: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF KENT 
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‘WE HAVE NO PAINLESS SOLUTION”: MR. MACMILLAN OPENING THE LONDON CONFERENCE ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL FUTURE OF THE FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 
This scene from the opening of the conference on the constitutional future of the Federation three African delegations only agreed to attend the conference after 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in Lancaster House on December 5, shows Mr. Macmillan making Dr. Hastings Banda said that Mr. Macleod was the only white man who could win a measure 
a plea for patience and good temper to the sixty-five delegates. He said that the ultimate aim of African support and trust and it was only because of him that the Africans had reached 
was to create a way of life in Central Africa which all races might share in friendship. The agreement to attend the conference. All three oppose the Federation 


long deliberations 
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TOP CATS, HUSKIES, A PIGEON, 


AN OWL AND A CARDBOARD COW. 
* 
/ 
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The organisers regret 
that owing to 
circumstances beyond 
their control, live animals 
are not permitted at 
the show this year 








A MATTER OF LIFE AND DEATH: A NOTICE AND A CARDBOARD COW TELLING OF THE CANCELLATION ONE IN THE EYE FROM A JUDGE! A SCENE AT THE INTERNATIONAL SHOW OF 

OF THE LIVESTOCK CLASSES IN THIS YEAR’S SMITHFIELD SHOW. RACING PIGEONS IN LONDON ON DECEMBER 2 WHEN, WITH THE AID OF A TORCH 

When the Royal Smithfield Show opened at Earls Court, London, on December 5, nearly one- AND A SPECIAL GLASS, EXPERTS PASSED MINUTE JUDGMENT ON THE VARIOUS 
quarter of the area was empty. The epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease had caused the decision BIRDS ENTERED FOR THE SHOW 

to forbid the entry of live animals. There have recently been over 200 outbreaks. 
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“ DABBIE,” WITH HER CUP AND ROSETTE. PETS ARE 
JUDGED BY THEIR CON- ~ 
DITION AND NATURAL THE BEST CAT IN THE NATIONAL CAT CLUB CHAMPIONSHIP SHOW 
FRIENDLINESS. “ LITTLEWICKERS BLUE SERGE,” WHICH DEFEATED A KITTEN 
The 64th Championship Show was held at Olympia, London, on December 3. The ‘ Best Cat’ 
was a British Blue Shorthair, for the first time ever. The News of the World Pet Cat Class was 
won by a grey-blue tabby. The temperament of a winning pet is of the greatest importance. 
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A HUSKY ARMFUL: SIR VIVIAN FUCHS, POLAR HERO, HOLDING FOUR HUSKY DOGS POSSIBLY THE ONLY BIRD OF ITS KIND TRAINED TO FLY LOOSE AND RETURN TO ITS OWNER: A 
WHEN HE SAID GOOD-BYE TO MEN BOUND FOR THE ANTARCTIC MAGNIFICENT FINNISH EAGLE OWL PERCHED ON THE HAND OF MR. PHILIP WAYRE, OF HAWK'S 
Sir Vivian Fuchs, Director of the Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey, said HILL, GREAT WITCHINGHAM, HONORARY DIRECTOR OF THE ORNAMENTAL PHEASANT TRUST IN 


good-bye on December 2 to eighteen scientists and technicians sailing as relief NORFOLK. EAGLE OWLS INCLUDE THE LARGEST REPRESENTATIVES OF THE ORDER 
staff. The puppies were a present brought from Greenland by the ship's master 
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A SATELLITE WHICH COULD HELP TO SAVE 


THE TIROS SYSTEM IN OPERATION 


TIROS TAKES 
CLOUD PICTURES 
OVER SPECIFIED & 
AREAS 3 PICTURES ARE READ 
OUT TO GROUND STATION 
ON COMMAND 


GROUND 
STATION SENDS 
INSTRUCTIONS 
To TiROS IN 
oresit 


4 DATA GO TO NASA 5. UP-TO-DATE 
WEATHER BUREAU REPORTS GO TO 
AND OTHER AGENCIES sHies PLANES 
FOR ANALYSIS OTHER USERS 


YOMarS—) OM-A-Zzo 
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THROUGH PRIMARY GROUND STATIONS AT SAN NICOLAS ISLAND AND AT POINT MUGU, CALIFORNIA, AND AT FORT 
MONMOUTH, NEW JERSEY, THE SATELLITE RECEIVES INSTRUCTIONS AND TRANSMITS CLOUD PICTURES. 





BEFORE ITS 431-MILE FLIGHT FROM THE EARTH: THE T/ROS I! 
SATELLITE ON TOP OF ITS LAUNCHING VEHICLE AT CAPE CANAVERAL 





* 


, THE TIROS SATELLITE BEING POSITIONED AND ROTATED ON ITS MOUNT FOR CALIBRATION OF THE WIDE- 
THE INTERIOR OF TIROS II, WHICH WAS DEVELOPED BY THE RADIO ANGLE TV CAMERA. ON ITS LAUNCHING THE 280-LB. SATELLITE WAS SENT INTO A NEAR-PERFECT ORBIT 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA. THE FIFTEEN PARTS ARE DESCRIBED IN THE TEXT 
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NA POCKET 
RADIO ONE OF THEM 
IS SEEN HERE-—TO 
RELAY CLOUD COVER 
PICTURES TO EARTH. 
THEY WERE MADE BY 
RADIATION INC., OF 
FLORIDA 


(Right.) 
ALIGNMENT OF THE 

WIDE-ANGLE TELE- 

VISION CAMERA ON 

THE TIROS I! BEING 

CHECKED BY EN- 

GINEERS AT THE 

RADIO CORPORATION 

OF AMERICA SPACE 

CENTRE AT PRINCE- 

td TON TIROS II 

. <~ %;' CARRIES INFRA-RED 

_ EQUIPMENT. 








It was reported on November 30 that Tiros /1—the U.S. experimental “‘ weather- 
eye’ satellite—had sent more than 1000 pictures to ground stations since it 
was put into orbit on November 23. Weighing 280 Ib., it carries two television 
cameras for photographing cloud conditions, and seven infra-red sensors for 
measuring the heat received by the earth from the sun and the amount reflected 
back into space. The chief of the U.S. Weather Bureau stated on the day of 


the successful launching that such a system could have saved thousands of 
lives which were lost in the recent Pakistan tidal waves. Tiros II is the second 
of its type since Tiros I was launched on April 1. Tiros II can be operated 
by remote control from ground observers for improved television coverage of 
clouds. The new technique was developed by the Radio Corporation of America 
Research and Engineering team, which built both Tiros I and II satellite 
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THE U.S. T/JROS IJ, EXPERIMENTAL “WEATHER-EYE” SATELLITE. 


\ 


AN R.A. ENGINEER ADJUSTING THE SATELLITE BEFORE THE ASSEMBLY IS ENCLOSED IN A SPHERICAL “CAGE”..AT THE TOP OF THE PHOTOGRAPH 


and ground systems for the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
The satellite uses the effect of the earth’s magnetic field without the need for 
special propulsion devices. Some of the satellite's complexity and ingenuity 
can be gauged from the following key to the picture (opposite page) showing the 
interior : (1) wide-angle TV camera; (2) narrow-angle TV camera; (3) television 
tape-recorders; (4) infra-red system, five-channel radiometer; (5) infra-red 


system electronics; (6) electronic clocks for timing sequence of operations; 
(7) relays for magnetic stabilisation system controlling altitude; (8) control 
box for electronic systems; (9) infra-red horizon scanner; (10) electronic 
circuits for cameras; (11) electronic circuits for TV tape-recorders; (12) tele- 
metry switches ; (13) antenna diplexer (covering storage batteries); (14) auto- 
matic signal generator; (15) fuse board and current regulator 
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OF THE THEATRE. § 

















SUALLY I enjoy a ghost in the 

theatre. It may be Hamlet’s 

Father at his most sepulchral (always it is hard 
to believe that the portentous night watchman 
ever lived). It may be Czsar in the tent of Brutus. 
It may be the family group of the Leonati in 
‘‘Cymbeline,’’ with those verses that, as Mr. 
Martin Holmes says wisely, ought to be sung. It 
may be the waif Mary Rose. Or it may be Sir 





FROM THE CHRISTOPHER LOGUE DOUBLE BILL AT THE ROYAL COURT, 
“TRIALS BY LOGUE”: ANTIGONE (MARY URE, LEFT), ISMENE 
(ZOE CALDWELL), AND CREON (GEORGE ROSE) IN A SCENE FROM 


“ ANTIGONE.” THE OTHER PLAY IS “COB AND LEACH ” 
Roderic Murgatroyd in ‘‘ Ruddigore ’’—-to whom 
| must ever set the voice of Darrell Fancourt 
as he sings of the ghosts’ high noon. 


Yes, a grand party; and one watcher, one 
listener, is ready for the frisson. It was not for 
nothing that I would listen to my mother’s tales 
of the odd goings-on round Helford River, or in 
a room in Liverpool. It is not for nothing that 
I remember every werd of my father’s narrative 
of what an earlier age would have called A Curious 
Occurrence at Sea. It was not for nothing that 
a schoolboy ran—so he thought—for his life 
through Pistol Meadow in a wan December twi- 
light. A dramatist has only to murmur enticingly 
“ Ghosts,”’ and I move towards him, fish to bait, 
mouse to cheese. This is a response, | gather, 
that causes men of the world to become even 
more self-consciously sophisticated, cynics to 
fumble for desperately witty noises, strong men 
to mutter, correspondents to refer me sternly to the 
transactions of the S.P.R. A pity, because I go on 
enjoying my ghosts, and certainly in the theatre 
Shakespeare's, maybe, or Peele's or Kyd’s or 
Giraudoux’s or Gilbert's, or Sherriff's (‘‘ The White 
Carnation’), or Masefield’s (‘‘ Melloney Holtspur’’), 
or the phantoms of Thunder Rock, or Coward's 
Elvira, or Webster's Brachiano: ‘‘ Enter Ghost in his 
leather Cassock and breeches, bootes, a coule; in his 
hand a pot of lilly-flowers with a scull in 't.”’ 


Nobody can say, I repeat, that I scorn the 
spectral, or claim it is all done by mirrors, 
or chatter of old wives’ tales. That 
accepted, it may be odd that “Out of 
Chis World,’ at the Phoenix Theatre—a 
play now out of the lists as well —left 
me cold, and in the wrong sense: not 
with the haunting chill that used to 
touch my spine when reading M. R. James, 
or (from the lower school) those short 
stories by E. and H. Heron, but with 
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BUMP IN THE NIGHT. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 





the cold-cod sensation invariable when a play has 
turned to artificial charade. One knows that noth- 
ing on the earth, or off it, will warm the thing to life. 


The idea was reasonable enough. French ghosts, 
from various periods, had had for so long a 
cosy cemetery of their own at Passy, that when 
a tycoon resolved to build luxury flats on the 
site, they sent a deputation to protest. Principal 
ghost (and the only one visible to the 
household) indulged in a curious love affair 
with tycoon’s wife. But why continue? 
After ten minutes one guessed that the play 
itself would shortly die, and so indeed it 
proved. Not, let me add, because of any 
faltering by Basil Dean (its expert director) 
or by some of the principals (Odile Versois 
as the wife, Andre van Gyseghem and Daphne 
Anderson as two of the ghosts), but simply 
because the piece lacked any real atmosphere, 
any compulsion, any wit. Probably the blame 
must be shared between Giuseppe Marotta 
and.Belisario Randone, the Italian dramatists, 
and their translator, William Weaver. It is 
enough to say now that these ghosts walked 
to no purpose, and that one of them, Paul 
Massie (as the head of the deputation) was 
unable to reconcile us to the complexities 
of a plot that neither dramatists nor actor 
had imagined at all surely. 


Here, then, was a play that went bump 
in the night. I shall hope for better things 
from ‘‘ The Bride Comes Back,’’ our second 
consecutive evening with the supernatural. 
Everything at the Vaudeville is consciously 
farcical. Ronald Millar, the dramatist, has 
written it as a companion play to ‘ The 
Bride and the Bachelor.’ To describe 
the plot baffles me; but a witch-doctor’s bowl, 
with some highly magical property, appears 
in it, and I am persuaded that Angela 
Browne, who arrives 
late one Christmas 
night—out of the 
Everywhere into 
Here which is, if l am 
not mistaken, Hamp- 
stead—is as spectral 
as any of the visitants in 
**Out of This World.’’ The 
difference is that she is 
much livelier than any of 
that quintet. 


However, this is an 
occasion to talk less of 
the play, which is only 
a frame for the cast, than 
of the playing. A com- 
pany of farceurs is ready 
for anything. Cicely 
Courtneidge goes on 
striking twelve (or twenty- 
four) from the moment 
she steps upon the stage. 
There is no more attacking 
actress in our theatre, and 
in such pieces as_ these 
she is irresistible. The text 
may be thin; but no one 
will cavil while Miss 
Courtneidge is there to help 
it as if she were shooing 
tigers off her lawn. Joy- 
fully, she is all over the place, acting with 
every pore and every muscle: strenuous, full- 
hearted comedy that is just what the play needs. 
Beside her are the contrasting figures of Robert- 
son Hare, physically the indignant ratepayer 
personified, but booming meekly in the presence of 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ FAIRY TALES OF NEW YORK" (Pembroke, Croydon).-A new 
J. P. Donleavy, author of ‘‘ The Ginger Man,"’ with Barry Foster, 
Ayres, Harry Towb and Susan Hampshire. (December 6.) 

“THE TINKER " (Comedy).A play of student life by Laurence Dobie and 
Robert Sloman, directed by John Hale and with its Bristol Old Vic cast. 
(December 7.) 








Miss Courtneidge; and Jack Hulbert, very 

quiet, professionally suave, with enigmatic 
eyebrows, a wide crescent of a smile, and an obvious 
disbelief in most things about him. 


These three, and the decorative Angela Browne, 
conduct together a Christmas flurry that, with 
any luck at all, should be romping on into the New 
Year, energy unabated. I cannot say with much 
conviction what it means, but who, in the circum- 
stances, will care? It is enough to suggest that 
Miss Browne, obviously supernatural, with a very 
pleasant gift of smashing anything that takes her 
fancy, is a more agreeable visitant than the 
18th-century aristocrat, the Second Empire trol- 
lop, the General from Sedan, the guillotined actor 
of 1910, and the “ Official’’ from some super- 
natural agency, that sought to animate the play 
at the Phoenix. I am keeping calm about the 
dialogue of Mr. Millar’s farce; but I recommend 
its acting if you enjoy full-scale nonsense and 
refuse to be languid or cynical. 


I can say all too little of the programme 
described at the Royal Court as “ Trials by Logue,”’ 
meaning that it is a double bill by a dramatist 
named Christopher Logue who has appeared 
before at this theatre. His first piece is a vigorous 
variation on the “ Antigone ’”’ narrative, roughly 
dramatic in places in spite of a fussy production, 
and fortunate to have George Rose’s brooding 
strength for Creon. Mary Ure copes bravely 
with Antigone. The second play, ‘Cob and 
Leach,” is tittering burlesque: a dire bump 
in the night. 


It is more profitable, I think, again to applaud 
““ Naked Island ’’ (Arts), one of the best plays of 
the year. This is, as I have said before in The 
Illustrated London News, a tale of the captivity 
at Changi during the Japanese occupation of 





FROM “THE BRIDE COMES BACK”-—A LIGHT FARCE AGREEABLY PLAYED BY SOME 

VETERANS OF THE STAGE. HERE ARE SEEN, ON CHRISTMAS EVE, (L. TO R.): JASON (ROBERT- 

SON HARE), ISABEL (CICELY COURTNEIDGE) AND MARGARET McCOURT (BARBARA). ALSO 

APPEARING IN THIS SEASONABLE COMEDY AT THE VAUDEVILLE ARE JACK HULBERT AND 
ANGELA BROWNE. THE PLAY IS WRITTEN BY RONALD MILLAR. 


Singapore. Russell Braddon’s verisimilitude (he 
was himself a prisoner) and his dramatic sense, 
Edward Burnham's production, and the _per- 
formances of the company, which includes that 
superb actor, John Neville, make of it a play that 
shouts for transference to a West End run. It 

is not some petty little ‘‘ gimmick "’ affair 
; that has its day and dies. It is fine, true, 
and unpretentious drama. So where is the 
theatre for it? There are no ghosts 


play by + here; but the men who endured the 
Robert { unendurable at Changi now live again 


in Mr. Braddon’s text and in the setting 
that Brian Currah has based on those 
memorable Changi drawings by Ronald 
Searle 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 75: “IT IS EASIER FOR A CAMEL....” 
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‘““WE MET AT JERICHO”: 


This delightful picture, in which the Archbishop seems to be delivering a 
pastoral sermon to a very attentive camel, was taken during his visit to the 
site of ancient Jericho on his tour of the Holy Land. This scene would appear 
to be in keeping with the jovial character of Dr. Fisher's tour; his warmth 
of heart has swept away many of the prejudices of a thousand years, and it 
is right that the camel, which figures so frequently in the Bible, should be a 


| 
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AN ENCOUNTER BETWEEN THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND A CAMEL 


sharer in this ecumenical enthusiasm. During his visit to Jericho, which took 
place on November 26, the Archbishop lunched at one of the camps outside 
which house 30,000 Arab refugees from Israel. Apart from his visits to the 
Holy Places in Jerusalem and Bethlehem the Archbishop had little oppor- 
tunity for sight-seeing since his time was largely taken up with visits to the 
dignitaries of the various churches 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 

















( NE of our neglected Elizabethans, Thomas 

Dekker, gave one of his best plays the title, 
‘ The Honest Whore,”’ and it is a title which might 
have perfectly applied to the week’s jolliest film, 
‘ Never on Sunday.”’ For Ilya is a big bouncing 
handsome prostitute of Pirzus, the port of Athens, 
who differs a little from her kind in that she rejects 
any customer who does not attract her, takes a 
day’s work-free holiday each week-end, and has a 
huge passion for performances of classical Greek 
Tragedy. 


The only little thing wrong with Greek 
tragedies, in Ilya’s view, is that they all end 
unhappily. So she makes her own imaginary 
ending to each and all of them. It runs: ‘“‘ And so 
they all went to the seaside!"’ This is exactly 
where Ilya herself goes after attending a perform- 
ance at the ancient theatre of Herodes Atticus on 
the slopes of the Acropolis (where they still show 
one, I digress, the stone seats in the front row of 
the auditorium that were occupied by Euripides 
and Sophocles—with an enthusiasm which takes 
away scepticism !). 


The film begins and ends with a hilarious view 
of Ilya disrobing and jumping into the harbour of 
Pireus for a swim—a sight whereat every man- 
jack working on shore or in ships jumps in, fully 
clothed, to join her. Ilya, to speak Homerically, 
is a warm-hearted variant of Circe who, having 
turned her lovers into swine, turns them back into 
men again in next to no time. Ilya, in short (and 
as played by the warmly vivacious Greek actress, 
Melina Mercouri), is irresistible even to the most 
frigid of film critics. She may be too honest to be 
true, but this performance of such a character 
makes us (in the old pompous critical phrase) 
‘‘ suspend our disbelief.”’ 


The plot is a shade less ingenious than the 
start and the ending. Ilya strikes a foolish 
American philosopher (improbably called Homer 





FROM “ NEVER ON SUNDAY "—“ THE WEEK’S JOLLIEST FILM ”: HOMER (JULES DASSIN) re 

BEGGING ILYA, THE PROSTITUTE (MELINA MERCOURI) TO GIVE HIM TWO WEEKS coat. 

OF HER LIFE SO HE MAY SHOW HER THE MORE SPIRITUAL SIDE OF THINGS. 
THE FILM IS SUPERBLY DIRECTED BY JULES DASSIN. (LONDON PAVILION.) 


Thrace and played unbelievably badly by the 
film's brilliant director, M. Jules Dassin) as being 
the Spirit of Truth. Mr. Thrace sets about 
educating Ilya—surrounds her with books— 
endeavours to make her prefer Bach to the 
bouzouki music to which she normally sings and 
dances—-and makes a pedantic ass of 


TWO SLUTS AND A TRILOGY. 


By ALAN DENT. 


A much duller and moodier sort of wanton is 
sullenly well played by Miss Elizabeth Taylor in 
“ Butterfield 8,’’ a title which is quite simply 
Gloria’s telephone number in New York. Gloria 
is considerably less honest than Ilya. In the very 
beginning we see her resting and recovering in a 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 


MELINA MERCOURI, WHO IS APPEARING IN “NEVER ON 
SUNDAY.” (UNITED ARTISTS.) 
Alan Dent writes: ‘‘ Melina Mercouri, this personifica- 
tion of vivacity, is not only our own choice but the London 
cinemagoer’s choice also. She is credibly said to have 
lured more Londoners away from their television sets 
than any other single cinema star in the present year. 
She is pure Greek and has just become engaged to the 
film’s French author, director and chief actor, Jules 
Dassin. The film—*‘ Never on Sunday '—began its London 
career at the London Pavilion on November 18.” 


rich man’s bed while he goes 
off, presumably, 
to increase his 
riches. This 
mainspring of 
the film’s action 
is better epi- 
tomised in 
Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer's synopsis 
than in any 
words of mine: 
“ By profession 
she is a model, 
with a hobby of 
men. But she 
picks the man. 
Gloria is out- 
raged when he 
leaves her 
money. Her 
dress has been 
torn. Out of 
spite, she takes 
his wife’s mink 





The film’s 
entire drama— it 
is based on one of those immense American novels 
which few people can find time to read in this 
country—is concerned with Gloria’s attempt and 
failure to return this fur coat to her admirer’s wife. 
She takes it back to the apartment, but relents at the 
door on seeing the beautiful but icy lady stepping 








out of her car. Gloria next leaves the coat 
hanging on the doorpeg of a young student 
(Eddie Fisher) who devotedly loves her in spite of 
all. Then again she impulsively carries it to her 
distracted customer (Laurence Harvey) to a restau- 
rant where he is moodily drinking. But he 
publicly insults her (as Armand did his Marguerite 
Gautier) and, when they have reached his door- 
step again, he spurns her and hurls the mink 
at her saying it is now too unclean for his wife 
to wear. So Gloria drives off hysterically in her 
fast little car and comes to a spectacularly 
sticky end. 


Miss Taylor has beautiful dark eyes which she 
knows how to cloud with the tears of thwarted 
rage or of belated shame. But she cannot make us 
feel anything like the same interest in Gloria that 
Miss Mercouri makes us feel in that so very 
different and yet so very similar character, Ilya. 
Gloria’s only likable quality is her frankness and 
her glimmering of self-knowledge. She says to her 
newest lover: “ I was the slut of all time—till you 
came!” And she says of her very first seduction 
at a startlingly early age (by a gentleman old 
enough to call himself her uncle): “And the 
terrible thing is I loved it, I loved it!” But 
though these momentary and impulsive avowals 
are honest, her behaviour for the rest is almost 
consistently dishonest, and she fully merits the 
reproach of two worldly-wise New Yorkers at 
an opulent bar who cynically compare her to 
“a flea that jumps from one dog to another.” 
This plummy and plushy screen-play is, in 
fact, unusually well written (by Charles Schnee 
and John Michael Hayes). The only line which 
rings quite untrue is somebody's observation: 
“ This is real life—not a television serial ! "’ 


A final showing of the great Marcel Pagnol 
trilogy of life in Marseilles—this time with a 
genuine illusion of real life !—is to be seen at the 
International Cinema in Westbourne Grove, Bays- 
water. It is best to see the three parts in their 
right order—‘ Marius,” “‘ Fanny,” and “ César.” 





GLORIA (ELIZABETH TAYLOR), A PROMISCUOUS MODEL, CONFIDING IN HER 
DEVOTED FRIEND STEVE (EDDIE FISHER). A SCENE FROM THE M.G.M. 
PRODUCTION “ BUTTERFIELD 8." (WARNER.) 


But they should be seen anyhow and somehow. 
They have the glorious comedian, Raimu. They 
have that delightful actor, Pierre Fresnay, in his 
young manhood. They have wit, rich fun, and 
humanity. And they are all to be destroyed—or 
at least ‘‘ suppressed from further viewing *’ by an 

American firm which is re-making them ! 





himself generally, to the huge amusement 
of Ilya’s regular customers. Just when the 
action is beginning to grow limp forlackof 
invention, it is heated up again by Ilya / 
leading a rebellion of her Pirzus sisterhood 
against an old rogue who has been exacting / 
a big profit from their earnings. But, ; 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“ BEAT GIRL" (Renown: Generally Released, December 5).—Not to be 
missed by anyone who cares to know how far the younger generation (at its 
worst) can go in the matter of inconsequent irresponsibility. Adam Faith 
and several other sulky young things are involved, and David Farrar and Noelle 


even so, there are dullish stretches in the ; Adam are in the background as despairing parents. 


comedy, most of them occurring when the { “CARTHAGE IN FLAMES" (Rank: Generally Released, December 5).— 
fascinating and delightful Miss Mercouri ; Not to be missed by anyone who cares to know how far the ancient-modern 
spectacular film can go in the way of mindless and colossal ineptitude. Two 
beautiful French actors, Pierre Brasseur and Daniel Gelin, are utterly lost and 


¢ burnt-up in the co f it. 
is the work of M. Dassin also . eee a oo 


is out of sight. The dialogue—in a heady 
mixture of good Greek and bad English— 


Let me also recommend the very recent 
publication in English of M. Pagnol’s 
autobiography of his boyhood in Provence, 
“The Days Were Too Short.” This 
book has all the qualities of the im- 
mortal trilogy which they are trying 
to kill. It has, in other words, wit and 
charm, whimsicality (in the very best 
sense of the word), and an abiding and 
pervading honesty. The translation by 
# Mlle. Rita Barisse is racy and readable 
; and seems to me to catch all these rare 
¢ and Pagnolesque qualities. 
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AST week [ inquired, perhaps a 
trifle petulantly, why so many 
writers of children’s books were 
foreigners. This week, not without 
regret, I give myself the answer. It is 
because, on the whole, they are better 
in this field than we are. Of course, 
there are exceptions, and later on | 
shall name some of them. But take, for instance, 
two widely different stories, Grandmother's 
Journey (Michael Joseph: 12s. 6d.), by Edith 
Unnerstad, translated by Lilian Seaton, and Franz 
Hutterer’s Jascha (University of London Press: 
10s. 6d.), translated by Joyce Emerson. The 
former tells the adventures of a Swedish boy, his 
grandmother and his aunt, who set out from home 
to save the family steading by selling traditional 
hair-ornaments in Finland and Russia. The latter 
is about a little Yugoslav boy and his donkey. 
Both are utterly convincing in their portrayal of 
childhood, and, as stories, they are more than all 
that any child could desire. Although perhaps not 
quite in the same class, I would add to these The 
Brig ‘Three Lilies’ (University of London 
Press; 12s. 6d.), a Swedish adventure story by Olle 
Mattson, translated by Anna Sturge and Elizabeth 
Sprigge, and Otter Three Two Calling (Univer- 
sity of London Press; 12s. 6d.), a modern tale of 
the Royal Norwegian Air Force by Leif Hamre, 
translated by Evelyn Ramsden. A most impres- 
sive collection. 

Talking of collections, the “‘ omnibus ”’ or fat 
anthology seems to be going out of fashion, though 
I can recommend Over the Horizon (Gollancz; 
gs. 6d.), which succinctly describes itself as ‘‘ round 
the world in fifteen stories ’’; and To the Land 
of Fair Delight (Gollancz; 15s.), which repro- 
duces three Victorian “ tales of the imagination,”’ 
including that which is to my mind the best of all, 
George Macdonald’s “ At the Back of the North 
Wind.”” Excellent, too, are The Sapphire 
Treasury (Gollancz; 15s.) of prose and verse, 
with a good translation of ‘ Pinocchio,’’ and 
The Illustrated Treasury of Children’s Litera- 
ture (Collins; 30s.)—-the widest and the most 
satisfactory of all children’s anthologies. 

School stories are definitely in decline. There 
are two good examples of Anthony Buckeridge’s 
famous prep-school boy, Jennings as Usual, and 
The Trouble With Jennings (Collins; 7s. 6d 
each), but there are no more Dean Farrars to 
moralise about the public school, nor any Angela 
Brazils to contrast good, clean hockey-playing 
with petty delinquency (‘‘ Who has stolen 
Prudence’s bejewelled hair-slide ?"’). I find this 
a pity. However, let us look on the bright side. 
Roberta Leigh has produced two nice little books 
about Red Indians, Tomahawk and Tomahawk 
and the River of Gold (Pelham Books; 7s. 6d. 
each). Naomi Mitchison harks back to the days 
ot the Italian partisans with an exceedingly well- 
written story, The Rib of the Green Umbrella 
(Collins; ros. 6d.), illustrated by Edward Ardizzone, 
and Joan Woodberry’s first book, Floodtide for 
Rafferty (Max Parrish; tos. 6d.) is a really 
delightful tale of Australian children, which has 
its serious moments. 

The sea is still popular. David Scott Daniell’s 
Polly & Oliver at Sea (Cape; 1os. 6d.) is a 
splendid story of pirates in the Indian Ocean during 
the period of the Napoleonic Wars, and Ronald 
Syme’s The Buccaneer Explorer (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; 8s. 6d.) is a good “ fictional biography * 
of that enlightened “brother of the coast,” 
William Dampier. Palace Under the Sea 
(Max Parrish; 10s. 6d.), by Elizabeth P. Heppner, 
is something quite unusual in under-water arch#o- 
logy, while another Romney Marsh story from 
Monica Edwards, No Going Back (Collins; 
10s. 6d.), plays exciting variations on an old theme. 

Period pieces also seem to have had their day. 
I think most children would enjoy Door to the 
North (World’s Work; 15s.), by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth, a 14th-century saga which takes Norsemen 
over the Atlantic, and there is an authentic note 
about Aidan and the Strollers (Cape; 13s. 6d.), 
by Frederick Grice, a Regency story of a boy 
who ran away to barnstorm. Philip Rush's 
Apprentice at Arms (Collins; 12s. 6d.) is full of 
action, and will please children whose parents 
do not mind providing them with history as 
partial as any to be found in “ Westward Ho! 

There are many other stories which deserve a 
mention, but if I am to do anything like justice 
to non-fiction, I must reluctantly leave them out. 
Please, however, bear in mind two books with a 
distinctly modern tone, New Town (Collins; 
10s. 6d.), by Noel Streatfeild, and The Hunt for 
Harry (Max Parrish; 10s. 6d.), by Rosemary Weir. 

All parents, and even uncles and aunts, must 
agree that children relish instruction, provided 
that the subject is one of their own choice—nor 
do they at all mind how dogmatic the instructor 
may be. Most of the books that follow cater for 
this addiction. A series of Look books (Hamish 
Hamilton: 6s. 6d. each) should satisfy the younger 
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A Christmas Hamper of Books * *, 


for Children—2. 


by E. D. O'BRIEN. 


inquiries about Roads, by David Le Roi; 
Puppets, by Ann Hogarth; Castles, by Alfred 
Duggan; and Ponies, by Pamela Macgregor- 
Morris. The slightly older ones should appreciate 
a couple of Real books (Dobson; tos. 6d. each), 
one of Ships, by Irvin Block, and the other of 
Amazing Birds, by Eve Merriam. (The ostrich, 
apparently, does stick its head in the sand, but 
not for the foolish reason usually attributed to it !) 

I was surprised to find so little scientific 
instruction—for that matter, space-fiction is 
mercifully absent from the selection before me- 
but a good general introduction is to be found in 
The Young Scientist (Chatto and Windus; 16s.), 
edited by W. Abbott, and the budding specialist 
will enjoy Men of Chemistry (Dobson; 12s. 6d.), 
by Keith Gordon Irwin. 
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$ CHESS NOTES. Ee 
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5 By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. & 
S T ae oe on your temperament whether you 2 
] should play more simply or not. The proportion of 
~ players inclined to over-elaborate is, I should say, just 

&@ about balanced by those who do not look as deeply & 
3 as they should. You might do worse for yourself than & 
S submit a few of your games to a strong player and ask = 
= him to pronounce on your play from this one aspect & 
4 alone; ‘* Should I complicate more, or less ? " $ 
$ There are two sets of circumstances in which 

> you should never complicate, unless you see your s 
™% way perfectly clear (we all know that sometimes we 5 


see a tremendous lot, quite clearly, in a flash: it 
would be ungodly to reject such inspiration). They 
are, firstly, when you are troubled by time-shortage 
on your clock and, secondly, when you find the 
position ‘“‘ swimming.”"” The word “ swimming ”’ was 
the one used by that great player Paul Schmidt in 
offering me this bit of advice which has proved 
invaluable to me, whenever | have not forgotten it. 
He was thinking of the sort of situation where you 
don’t quite know whether you have the better of 
the game or not; or—the two often go together—you 
can’t quite formulate any concrete plan. In such a 
juncture, said Schmidt, don't ever complicate; make a 
non-committal move which consolidates your position 
or makes it sounder, and you will be amazed how 
often a definite plan does suggest itself within a few 
moves and, moreover, how frequently your silly 
‘ safe” little move proves of value in the sequel. 

It was Alekhine on another occasion who con- 
fessed to me that the first sign of fatigue with him 
came, not in any diminution of his calculating powers, 
but in a weakening of his judgement. So, the few 
times in his life when he found himself going stale, 
the symptom was not a failing in combinative ability 
but a tendency to go on combining when, in his 
maturer judgement, his play should have been, for a 
move or two anyway, merely safe and sound. 

Unless in time-trouble, unsure or stale, you should 
eternally, of course, and unceasingly, search for the 
move which is better than the apparently best. A 
recent Russian game illustrates this: 
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Black unthinkingly played 1 Px B and after 2, RxP 
could only draw. White's rook is near his king and his position 
holds 

But 1 K-B4! would have won. Unless White plays 
2. B-R6, his bishop goes, but he does nof win the last k 
pawn for it. After 2. B-R6, he loses a rook and a pawn by a 
forced series of moves: 2 Q-B7ch; 3. K-R4, Qx BPch; 
4. K-Rs, Q-Brch; 5. K- Ra, Q-K7ch (or even 5 Q Bs '). 


On the other hand, literature, history and 
geography are in fairly full supply. The Bard 
has been well potted by Marchette Chute in 
Stories From Shakespeare (John Murray; 16s.), 
and by Geoffrey Murray in Let’s Discover More 
Shakespeare (Hamish Hamilton; 15s.). Person- 
ally, I never find these potted versions very satis- 
factory, but they serve a purpose, as, mutatis 
mutandis, do such books as The Story of the 
Bible (Adprint; 17s. 6d.), edited by John Paton, 
and The Way, The Truth, and the Life (Collins; 
30s.), with a text by William Barclay and illus- 
trations by Ralph Pallen Coleman. History, or 
legend, is dealt with at some length in Naomi 
Mitchison’s The Young Alexander the Great 
(Max Parrish; 10s. 6d.)—a somewhat idealised 
version, perhaps, but the controversy about 
Alexander has never yet been settled—and in 
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King Arthur and His Knights 
of the Round Table (Macdonald; 
edited by Sidney Lanier. 
A sketchy, but most ingenious, outline 
of Ancient Rome (Methuen; tos. 6d.) 
comes from the pen of Duncan 
Taylor. Pre-history is also popular, 
of course, because the animals are so 
very curious and alarming, as in Darlene Geis’s 
Dinosaurs (Macdonald; 18s.), and Duncan 
Forbes's Life Before Man (Black; 8s. 6d.), 
though the text of the latter hardly justifies its 
cover Tales of Ancient Egypt (Mayflower; 
gs. 6d.), by Charles Mozley, is almost wholly 
mythological, while The Story of Canada (Benn; 
15s.), by S. J. Totton and illustrated by B. Biro, 
and The Illustrated Book About Africa 
(Macdonald; 17s. 6d.), by Felix Sutton, combine 
history with geography. Allied to these are 
illustrated stories about children in various parts 
of the world, such as Rikka (Her Life in Bali), 
by Dominique Darbois, and Parana (His Life in 
Brazil), by Francis Maziére (Chatto and Windus; 
10s. 6d. each), and Chendru. The Boy and the 
Tiger (Collins; 15s.), written and photographed 
by Astrid Bergman Sucksdorff, and translated by 
William Sansom. The last-named, in particular, 
is really fascinating 

Music seems to prevail among the arts. The 
Stories Behind Music (Dobson; tos. 6d.), by 
Robert Elkin, is a useful background guide to some 
of the more important examples of programme 
music by well-known composers. Parents who wish 
to unearth hidden genius, or who do not mind 
asking for trouble, may provide their young with 
What Can I Play ? (Benn; r1s. 6d.), by M. M. 
Scott, who has a few words of advice about most 
of the better-known musical instruments, but stops 
far short of skiffle. Donald Hughes, author of 
Let’s Have Some Music (Museum Press; 
12s. 6d.), does not disdain jazz, but makes it clear 
that there is good jazz and bad, and that the 
former is not easily learnt. This is a “‘ Brompton 
Library "' book, and so is Let’s Have Some 
Poetry (Museum Press; 12s. 6d.), by Elizabeth 
Jennings, a rather ambitious book for would- 
be poets which I thought both interesting and 
successful. It is full of good things such as: 
“ Writing poetry can never be separate from 
the life one leads.’’ Guidance to budding artists 
should be hesitantly offered, and I think this view 
is shared both by Mervyn Levy, author of Draw- 
ing & Painting for Young People (Odhams; 
16s.), and Julian Trevelyan, whose The Artist 
and His World (Gollancz; 12s. 6d.) is something 
more than its modest sub-title, “‘“A Young 
Person's Guide,’’ might lead one to suppose. 

I end with a number of books which might 
have been classified, but which can very well stand 
by themselves. First come two “ Illustrated 
Fact Books,”’ Western Sheriffs and Marshals 
(Macdonald; 10s. 6d.), which gives the background 
of historical fact to the ‘‘ Westerns " in which I, 
for one, take such an unashamed delight, and Lost 
Treasure Trails (Macdonald; tos. 6d.), both by 
Thomas Penfield, which does the same for the 
Spanish Main and other famous sites of missing 
loot. Rachel Carson’s The Sea Around Us 
(Collins; 30s.) is richly informative and profusely 
illustrated, while Holling Clancy Holling’s Sea- 
bird (Collins; 8s. 6d.) uses an American adventure 
story, told through the generations, to illustrate 
sailing progress from the whaling-ship to the air. 
Joseph Martin's The World of Model Railways 
(Marshall; 12s. 6d.) is for the older boy who is 
something of a technician. (That, of course, only 
means that I myself am just too old and too 
unskilled to appreciate it; my younger boys will 
probably lap it up like milk!) Again, The Chess 
Apprentice (Collins; 12s. 6d.), by Raymond Bott 
and Stanley Morrison, is for those who already 
know something more than the moves. 

True stories often hit the gold more surely 
than those of the imagination, and few children 
with any knowledge of the country could fail to 
be enchanted by A Poacher's Tale (Bell; 18s.), 
as told by Alfred Curtis to Fred Speakman 
Another true story is David Howarth’s Escape 
Alone (Collins; 12s. 6d.), abridged by the author 
and illustrated with stills from the film “ We Die 
Alone.” A _ striking version of Lew Wallace's 
Ben Hur (Macdonald; tos. 6d.), abridged and 
adapted by Felix Sutton, will be a good prepara- 
tion for, or reminder of, the current film. Riding 
enthusiasts will like The Story of Workboy 
(Collins; 16s.), by that great horse’s owner and 
rider, Brigadier ‘‘ Monkey’ Blacker—also The 
Pony Club Book XI (Naldrett Press; 15s.). 

Last, but far from least, I have Peter and 
Philippa Scott's two Faraway Look books 
(Cassell; 15s. each), ‘‘ One” dealing with Austra- 
lasia, and ‘‘ Two’ with territories either side of 
the Panama Canal Local inhabitants, birds, 
beasts, and insects are beautifully described and 
illustrated. Buy these books—and put them in 
no stocking until you have read them yourself ! 
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Discerning friends 


distinguished friends 


and (definitely) | 
delightful friends 


deserve 


du MAURIER 


for Christmas 





Give du Maurier 
Filter Tip Cigarettes in the 
season’s smartest pack — 

5O for 10/2 100 for 20/5 


du MAURIER 


THE FINE sT FILTER se? CIGARETTE 






































The only ultra thin 
automatic watc h in 
the world (Thickness 
of movement 2 -3mm) 





S. A. Ancienne Fabrique Georges Piaget & Cie. 


La Céte-aux-Fées, Suisse 





Rue du Rhéne, Genéve. 
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Beénédictine 4 
isyour Liqueur 
Htadliable everyuphere 


in all sizes- bottles, }, and miniatures 


BENEDICTIN 
a hapee 
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Haig in every Home 


Wishin g you a merry Christmas 
and a prosperous New Year! 


SEASONAL HINT: 


Mix in a wineglassful of Haig when making 
your Christmas puddings, mincemeat and cakes. 
It gives them an additional delicious flavour. 


‘GOLD LABEL’ 


Bottles 37/6 
Half Flasks 19/6 
Quarter Flasks 10/- 
Miniatures 3/10 


Don’t be vague-Ask for Haig 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 
AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES 








land of once upon a time 


Castles out of fairy land . . . the magic 

walls of age-old towns . . . the elfin dance of butterflies 
above a thousand blazoning flowers. Sunlight 
shimmering over orange groves, glinting on a blue, 
blue sea. All part of Spain’s enchantment . . . a magic 
that holds your heart in thrall. 


65 A TW 


Your travel agent will give you full 





information on Spain and how you can 


Sy 
et 5) . 
Ai@ LIMES OF SPAin 


The Spanish National Tourist Office, 
70 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 


Iberia Offices: 

London— 19/20 New Bond Street, W.1 

Manchester—3 Barton Square, off St. Anne Sq., Manchester 2. 
Glasgow— De Quincey House, 48 West Regent Street 
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Pipe of Peace.... 


Guinea 





Take a 
Barling Guinea 
Grain pipe. Very 
handsome — and the overall 
balanced weight promises com- 
fort. Pack the sturdy briar bow! 
with your favourite tobacco. How 
easy it is to hold the special 
mouthpiece! Now, light up.... 
relax and enjoy a really 
cool and mellow smoke. 


Also available in Ye Olde Wood, 
Standard and Sandblast Series 


ALWAYS INSIST ON A 





B. BARLING & SONS LTD. 
Pipe makers in London since 1812 
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No one can miss the distinctive sound of the 
Marchal ‘Champs Elysées' Musical Horn. The three trumpets 

play either a single chord, which provides a 

compelling warning for heavy traffic, or the Marchal Melody 
which constitute s a good-tempered demand for right of 

way at speed. Changeover from melody to chord is instantly 
eflected by a dashboard control knob. 


Each horn is supplied complete, ready for 
installation with three separate chromium 
trumpets, powerful compressor, sensitive 
° controls and air hose. The horns are 
"1+: available for 6, 12 or 24 volt systems. 
Ch 


' “CHAMPS ELYSEES’ 


MUSICAL HORN 
Write today for further details 


Sole conceesionaires for the UK and Britisn Commonweaith 
MARCHAL DISTRIBUTORS LIMITED 
BROOK LANE NORTH GREAT WEST ROAD BRENTFORD - MIDOLESEX 
Tel: leteworth 2111/5111 - ‘Grame: Marchal, Brentford Manufactured in France 
Smee's M.D.18 








Keep it handy 


MORELLA 
CHERRY BRANDY 


Sportsmans (Dry) 39/6 bottle 
Queens (Sweet) 35/9 bottle 


MAIOSTONE — KENT 




















BODEGAS: JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA 
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HENKELL 


TROCKEN 


nae 











SPAIN 


The finest 
Sparkling Hock 


Vintage 1955 


Vintage 21/6 
Non-vintage 20/- 


SOLE IMPORTERS: 
J. R. PARKINGTON & CO., LTD 
161 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON 
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PERFECTION IN AIR TRAVEL! 


~ SOUTH AFRICA 


CER ECEIIICE errr re 





“TOT JET 


Fly to South Africa in airliners designed 
to ensure smooth comfortable passage. 
Four services weekly from London to 
Johannesburg. 


GOING ON TO 


AUSTRALIA? 


You can continue your journey to Australia 
via Mauritius and the Cocos Islands by 
S.A.A.’s DC 7B aircraft for little more than 
the direct London-Australia fare. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH B.O.A.C., E.A.A., C.A.A. AND QANTAS 





Consult your Travel Agent or South African Airways, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 


FOR RESERVATIONS, PLEASE RING VICTORIA 2323 








Please don’t let her 
be disappointed 


During the past year we helped nearly 
5,000 children (including spastics, dia- 
betics and maladjusted). 


Q/ will help to provide Christmas 
1 id fare for one child. 


Christmas Donations gratefully received 
by the Secretary. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hail, Kennington, London, $.£.1! 
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Wonderful 





whisky - 


DEWARS 
SCOTCH 
WHISKY 










ARS Finest Scorn | 


OF creat A” f 

|| dobn Dewars 
STI n> 

sox IsTILLe oe 


-/T NEVER VARIES 
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COGNAC 


The finest name seen in Brandy! 


Mellowed by time ... with a character 
all its own. As superb a brandy as one 
could ever wish to savour. 


LONDON NEWS 





The test of forty-six years including wide 
service in two World Wars has demonstrated 
the astonishing ability of the Land and Water 
Watch to remain accurate under all climatic 
conditions. Now, today’s handsome version of 
this celebrated watch enjoys the same proven 
supremacy as its illustrious predecessors. 


*® Waterproof—shockproof—stainiess steel 
® Fully Guaranteed for 2 years £26. Oo. O. 





Call or write for further details. 
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ASPREY and BIRCH 4&4 GAYDON LTO 
153 Fenchurch St + London ECS 
MANSsion House 2160 








CROWNS 


LIEBFRAUMIiLCH 


A wine of charm 


and distinction 


A Langonbach Hock 











More and more business executives 
are discovering that the great 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
merits most serious consideration for 
sales schemes that appeal to influential 
people ... women as well as men. 


They regard it as a medium unequalled 

in its power to reinforce an institu- 

tional campaign and promote sales of 

high quality merchandise and services 
.- whatever the price. 


To add THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS to your adver- 
tisement schedule ensures a most 
effective transmission of your poe 
to hundreds of thousands of people 
in high positions at home and in every 
country of the world. 


ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON 
NEWS 




















Glasgow, Scotland 


Bottled & Blended by Robert McNish & Co. Led. 
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SIR ROBERT BURNETT & CO. LTD., THE DISTILLERY, SEAGRAVE ROAD, 
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A good palate 
can always distinguish 
Sir Robert Burnett's 


‘White Satin "' Gin 


WHITE 
SATIN 


GIN 





LONDON, S.W.6. 





DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross assets £2,000,000 


are paying 74% per annum 

interest on deposits for the 

seventh year in succession, 

with 4% added annually 
on each £500 unit. 


Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INM HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 











. . . that there are unfortunates amongst us who have never 
savoured the delights of prvram Shesry. How easily this can 
be remedied! A cheque for 35/3d. will ensure two bottles, postage 
paid by return. A dozen bottles cost £9 12s. Od. carriage paid. 


 Pintail 4p -~==~~ 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD. PERTH SCOTLAND Established 1800 


MENTZENDORFF 


the original 








Allasch 


KUMMEL 


that 
helps 


digestion 











CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold eubject to the following conditions—narnely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shail not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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“QUAICH 
BY J. LUKE, JNR. 
Weight 143 ozs. 


GLASGOW 1703 
Diameter across lugs 10°8 ins. 
HOW (of EDINBURGH) LTD. ONLY ADDRESS 
2-3 PICKERING PLACE, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.: 
Telephone & Telegrams : WHitehall 7140 




















WORLD WITHOUT SHADOW 














(SSRN ARR eo RE Et em Re mR 
FESS TRH ELIS re EE ARR SRR Ee RRR TTS 
The shadow of insecurity and dependence need not darken the lives 
of the war-blinded Servicemen and women. Confidence returns with 
the skilful training given by St. Dunstan's which enables them to turn 
their talents to good account in a variety of trades and professions. 


PLEASE REMEMBER ST. DUNSTAN’S IN YOUR WILL 
All information from 
THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE 
(Chairman) 


S’ DUNSTAN’S 


1, South Audley Street, London, W.! 
(Registered in accordance with the National Assistonce Act, 1/948) 
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of Wouishies 
» SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 
specially selected fine whiskies 
under the same family pro- 
prietorship since 1790. 





If unavaitable locally write to: 














and your FRENCH will be perfect 


MERVEILLEUX neal 
INCOMPARABLE in 2 cocktail 
CHIC with gin BRILLANT with soda 


It's the dry vermouth 
that made French famous 
.. at only 17/6 a bottle— 
c'est formidable! 


Sole importers: Wm. Chas. Anderson & Co. Lid., 8, Lime Street, B.C.3. 











For 
someone 
very 
special 

on your 
Christmas 
list... 





all four 
of these 


wonderful 

















Christmas Numbers can be sent to any address 
in the world for only 19s. Od. (including postage). 


A Greeting card is Sent with every copy—what a splendid way to say 
“Happy Christmas.” You should place your orders NOW with your usual 





newsagent or any branch of W. H. Smith, Wymans or John Menzies. 





Printed in England by Martlet Press Ltd., Se rerepabes te reenact fae oe Cenad anil &t Go fice of Tre Wustretad Londen, Nowe & Shetch Lt6. Ingram House, 13-15, John Adam Street, tendon, WE2. 
Seturdey, Occember 00, 1900, Mesmes’ transmission in the United Kingdom and to Canada Second-Class FC ee ee Agents for 
don and Gotch Ltd. Ranches A AY Srisbane, Adelaide and Perth, WA: Chomaieech Chen - af -- tT di Tasmania. 
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Brsying a present 


make sure 





it’s 
Stainless Steel... 


.. . because it is attractive, hygienic and labour saving. No 







special polishes are needed—all that is required to maintain 
the lustrous appearance is normal washing with hot soapy 
water. A list of stores and stockists of modern, new design 


stainless steel ware will be sent on request. 





\ 











FIRTH-VIGKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD., SHEFFIELD 


the only Company in Europe to devote its activities exclusively to 


the production and development of stainless and heat-resisting steels. 





m 5O FOR 10/2: \ 
100 ror 20'5 





